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Root Service from 
| To New York 
CHICAGO State Beekeepers: 


WE SELL— WE ARE READY to serve you with a 
complete line of honey containers—three 
styles of jars, tin pails and cans, regu- 
lar and window cartons, comb honey cases 








BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES— —everything you need to market your 
Root Quality—the best. honey. 

Your request on a postcard will bring 
CONTAINERS FOR HONEY our complete container price list. We al- 
* * low special discounts on large orders. 
Standard makes—complete line. Send a list of your needs. 

DON’T FORGET that we can render those 
HONEY— old combs and cappings you have into 
Comb and extracted—select lots. beeswax. With our steam wax presses, 





we get all the wax there is, and we allow 
the highest market price for it. 


We trade for and buy Ww , : 

- e can also have your wax worked into 
BEESWAX and HONEY Root’s Famous Three-ply and single-ply 
foundation, at reasonable rates. Send the 
wax to Syracuse and the foundation will 


Write us about your needs. What be shipped from here. 
trade may we have with you? Let Wer quality products end service, send 


your orders to— 
us quote you on your needs. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 
) Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 


A. L. Root Co. of Chicago SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, Tle SERVES YOU BEST 


























worked into comb foundation, cash or 
WAX trade basis—High cell walls—True base 
angle—Toughest sheets known. 


We manufacture a complete line of soft 
SUPPLIES white pine supplies, etc. Better buy now 
as lumber is advancing. We will save 


you money. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 


WALTER T. KELLEY OFFICE AND FACTORY, PADUCAH, KY. 











COMMERCIAL QUEEN BREEDERS PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS 
A SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED FROM THE ‘‘WOOD ETERNAL."’ 
A FULL LINE OF BEE SUPPLIES. 
WE SOLICIT THE OPPORTUNITY TO BID FOR YOUR FUTURE REQUIREMENTS. 


Med Slick (Ujiaries (¢ Q 
Post Office, Montegut, La. Telegraph Office, Houma, La. 


TO OUR MANY FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS 
WE TEND THE SEASON'S GREETINGS. 
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ELIMINATE 
BROKEN 
COMBS IN 

EXTRACTING 





EXTRACTS 

4 DEEP OR 
8 SHALLOW 
FRAMES AT 
A CRANKING 
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THE UNIVERSAL 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


Takes4deep frames of any size up to 1144” 
or 8 shallow frames of any size up to 644”, 
at a loading or cranking. 

It has the greatest capacity in the small- 
est space and the least weight, capacity 
considered, which makes for easy crank- 
ing, yet it is the most substantial. 

It will extract more honey and do it easier 
than any hand-power extractor on the 
market. The next step is to the power- 
driven radials. 

Ten different styles and sizes of extrac- 
tors to choose from, all priced as to value 
and performance. 


A. G. Woodman Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. 8. A. 








DEALERS 
ATTENTION 








We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


——Ffalcom—_y 
ity Produc 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 




















LGEE}; é 


SELMAN 


RITE 
fer 


FENCE 


at lowest 


prices. Copper-Blend Steel, 99 se(nees 


pure zi ivanized. 

3 Pig-tight Farm Fence; 

Eos ee Lares acts Beet 

Gates, re - 
— ing. WE PAY FREIGHT. 

KITSELMAN BROTHERS 

Box 21 Muncie, Indiana. 


\ ; REE Guaranteed highest quali 








PATENTS—C. J. WILLIAMSON 


Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. O. 











HONEY 
LABELS 


30 


Attraéttive Designs 


1% 


DISCOUNT 


ON ALL ORDERS RECEIVED 
DURING THE MONTH 
OF DECEMBER 


TheA. I. Root Company 
MEDINA, OHIO 


(We also have labels for syrup and 
sorghum.) 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Information from Producing Areas (First half 
of November.) 

California Points: Southern California— 
Weather has been generally clear with tempera- 
tures averaging below normal. Precipitation has 
been very light and rainfall to date is four 
inches less than that of last year to this time. 
Bees occasionally bring in pollen, but brood 
rearing has practically ceased, and little sealed 
brood is in the colonies. Eucalyptus trees are 
budded very fully, indicating a good bloom dur- 
ing the coming months. Many beekeepers are 
holding their honey for higher prices but stocks 
are said to be adequate with the exception of 
orange. Prices have been rather unsettled, and 
with a wide range. Sales in ton lots or more, 
per lb f. o. b. southern California delivery 
points: orange, extra white to water white, very 
few sales, 6-6%c; white, 5%-5%c; sage, water 
white, 5%-55¢c; few, 5%c; extra white, 5%- 
5%c; mostly around 5%c; white, 4%-4%c; 
some sales high as 5c; buckwheat-sage, light 
amber to extra light amber, 4%-4%c; some, 
4%c. The market on beeswax has been steady 
with limited demand reported from the East. 
Buyers have been offering 17-17 %e per Ib. de- 
livered Los Angeles, fancy capping wax high as 
18¢ per Ib. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—The 
weather was the coldest of record for late Oc- 
tober and early November and probably dam- 
aged honey plants, which were green later than 
usual because of the mild, wet fall. Colonies 
are normal, with ample bees and stores, ex- 
cept that late swarms will need feeding. Five 
inches of snow have already covered the Wil- 
lamette Valley. The fireweed crop appears light- 
er than first estimated. White fireweed, 6c per 
Ib. Beeswax, 16%-17%c per Ib. 

Intermountain Region—Most large lots of 
comb honey have now been sold and stocks of 





TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


CLOVER comb, 14 oz. or more, $3.00 case. 
Clarence Engle, Kearneysville, W. Va. 





FOR SALE—50 colonies of bees, 400 supers 
with sections and full foundation. Guaranteed 
no disease. Henry Hill, Union City, Ind. 





SOUR HONEY? Can use several tons og No. 
1 white (sour) honey. Also No. 1 (sweet) comb 
honey. What have you? Daniel A. Nellis, 2216 
Pierce St., Flint, Mich. Ph. 3479D. 








5 BUSY-BEE H 
Eby’s °48.25* Foundation 
Four times as much foundation in '35 as ever 
before. For '36, new refining, new 10,000 ft. 
fireproof building. Let’s go. Write for our new 
low prices on working your old combs and wax 
into our true base angle non-sag foundation. 
Freight allowed on incoming wax until Jan. 1, 
1936. 

When better foundation is made Eby 
will make it. Ask the man who uses it. 


References, Dunn & Bradstreet. 


Highland Apiaries & Factory 
WEST ELKTON, OHIO 


extracted are rapidly lessening. The market is 
advancing on remaining lots, though price cut- 
ters still occasionally sell for less. Carlot sales 
of white to water white extracted reported 
ranging from 5%ec to 5%e per lb., with an oc- 
casional car at 5c; ton lots mostly 5-6c¢; some 
up to 7c per lb.; 60s, 6-84%c; small pails, 8- 
84ec; few, 10c; extra light amber, 1 ear, 5c; 
ton lots, 4%-5c; light amber 60s and larger, 
5%-6c; small pails, 64%-8¢; small pails blended 
honey, ton lot, Te per lb. Comb honey has 
ranged in price from $2.00-2.75 per case, ac 
cording to color and grade, The market for 
beeswax is fully firm, but the price shows little 
aanee from the previous figure of 16-17¢ per 
b. 

Plains Area: Red River Valley of Minnesota 
and North Dakota—Beekeepers appear to be in 
creasingly interested in outdoor wintering of 
bees. The past two weeks have been cold, with 
a blanket of snow, and many hives are yet un- 
protected for winter. More moisture is needed 
to put honey plants in good shape for next 
year. Most colonies went into winter fairly well 





NOTICE TO MEMBERS 

The American Honey Producers’ League has 
just received an inquiry for 25,000 pounds of 
white and 25,000 pounds of water white hon- 
ey, payable cash on delivery. This honey is de- 
sired in shipments of about 5000 pounds each, 
and the buyer requires as much as 10,000 pounds 
per month. We would be glad to put members 
who have honey for sale in touch with this mar- 
ket, and members who wish to do so may list 
their honey with the Secretary, so that future 
inquiries of this nature may be taken care of 
promptly. Please state the total amount of honey 
you have for sale, how it is packed, price de- 
sired, and also please submit a fair sized repre- 
sentative sample so that it may be forwarded 
to the buyer. The League assumes no responsi- 
bility for transactions of this nature, aiming 
only to put its members in touch with buyers; 
the details of such transactions will be worked 
out direct between our member and the buyer.— 
Arlene Weidenkopf, Secretary-Treasurer, Amer- 
ican Honey Producers’ League, P. O. Box 2020, 
University Station, Madison, Wis. 


THANK YOU! 


for the many orders for queens and packages 
during the past season. 

We are prepared to take care of more and 
larger orders for the coming season. Our 3-band 
Italian queens and packages are guaranteed to 
please you: Booking orders now at Code prices. 


N.S. GLADISH 
5 Hobbs Rd. Nashville, Tenn. 








SACRIFICE SALE 


6000 drawn combs built in regular Hoffman 
frames, at 15c¢ each. Will include, if all are 
taken by one purchaser, all 10-frame supers, cov- 
ers and bottom boards; also honey, bees and 
queens. No disease at last inspection. Over one 
half of combs drawn from 3-ply foundation 
This is a bonafide offer and worthy of careful 
consideration. OWNER, 1304 West Alhambra 
Road, Alhambra, Calif. 





‘‘BETTER BRED BEES’’--3-BANDED ITALIANS 


Give us an opportunity to serve you next season and be among our many satisfied custom- 
ers. Now booking orders for 1936. Code prices. 


CALVERT APIARIES 


CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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stocked with honey and pollen and plentifully beekeepers are waiting for a little colder weath- 
supplied with young bees. As stocks of honey er. Most colonies appear to be strong in bees 
lessen the market price has been advancing. and commercial beekeepers generally have ade- 
Recent large lot sales reported of white ex- quate stocks of honey, though stores are often 
tracted at 6-6%c per Ib., including 1 car at light in the yards of farmer beekeepers. The 
6c: small pails, 7%-8e per Ib. abundant fall rains have placed honey plants in 

Summary.—The weather has continued ab- exceptionally good shape, except in parts of the 
normally warm over the eastern half of the Plains and Intermountain states which are still 
country, and abnormally cold in the western too dry. Stocks of comb honey are extremely 
United States, with below-freezing temperatures light everywhere. Inquiries for extracted honey 
extending to the coast in the Northwest and with have continued numerous and many areas in 
heavy to killing frost in the Sacramento and San which beekeepers usually keep their stocks un- 
Joaquin valleys of California. Snowfall has al- til later in the season are now completely sold 
ready been fairly heavy over much of the Rocky out. The market is firm and many beekeepers 
Mountain region and rainfall has been substan- have advanced their quotations during the past 
tial over much of the East and South. Packing few weeks. The country as a whole is more 
for winter has been about completed, though nearly cleaned up of honey than hag been true 
where bees are to be placed in cellars many at mid-November for many years. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in November we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What per cent of 
the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers? Give answer in 
per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, 
fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted 
honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey 
in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per section? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one 
word, as slow, fair or rapid? 6. What is the condition of colonies for winter in your locality com- 
pared with normal, considering the number and age of bees and the supply of stores? Give answer 
in per cent. 7. How does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality compare with that 
of last year? Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the present condition of honey plants in your 
locality as compared with the average? Give answer in per cent. The answers received are tabu- 








lated as follows: Cond. No. Cond, 
Pet. Large lots. To grocers. To retailers. Move- of tobe of 
State. Name. sold. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. colo. win. plants. 
Ale. CH. ©. Bhhows).....; 100 5 < — ie. es ..Fair ..100..110..100 
B.C. (A. W. Finlay)...... a ce ewes ae Ae ..Rapid..100..100.. 
Calif, (lL. L. Andrews).... 75.. .06 ae a a ..Fair ..100..125.. 80 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock)..... 60.. .06% 3.00.. .42.. o- 00.. 25..FPate ..100..100..100 
Conn. (A. Latham)...... 30... git oe ctmes GHD. .24O.. 3. 2 « ES. ees OS 
Conn, (A. W. Yates)..... -« .. SO... FO... EFS. «BS... CO... . Se... Bees. ae 
wan. Gen Ge CRED 6 wccesce 8 «(oe a en ie aes ..Fair ..100..100..100 
Fla. (H. Hewitt) ........ 100... bis Jn: aa in os ..-Fair ..100.. 90..100 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder)...... a a i, an <= ed ..Fair ..100..115..100 
Ida. (Ryon R. Isbell) .... 75.. .05% 2.45.. .38.. 2.95.. .49.. .18..Fair ..110.. 95.. 90 
em. Gamer GORD 2. cc ccses 100 y ee -. .5.. .15..8lew ..100..100..100 
Ind. (TC. Johnson)...... aa - 50.. 3.00 60 17..Fair ..100..100..100 
Iowa. (E. G. Brown).... 95.. .06. 55. 3.50. 65 20..Fair ..110.. 95..100 
Kans. (J. F. Garner).... 75.. .07.. 23.87 .50.. 3.60.. .65.. .20..Rapid..125..100..100 
La. (E. C. Davis)....... 80.. .05% 40.. a = ..-Fair ..100..100..100 
Maine, (O. B. Griffin).... 60.. i oe .. 4.80..1.00.. .32..Fair ..100..110..100 
Md. (S. G. Crocker)..... 40.. wa .. 0.. 4.00.. .75.. .26..Slew .. 80..1235..100 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett)....100.. .06.. .. .45.. 3.35.. .60.. .20..Rapid.. 90 90. .100 
Mich. (LL. S. Griggs)..... 75.. 06% oo ee BRO. DOs cee «+ Bee Gee 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend).. 90.. .07.. os , Ks oA .. Rapid. .100.. 80..100 
Minn, (M. W. Cousineau). .. 06% a’ wea os Maa ..Good .. 90.. 90..100 
Minn. (F. W. Ray)...... 70.. 006% 3.00.. .40.. 3.50.. .49.. .21..Fair ..100..100..100 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse). 20.. ty a ee ee weer .. 98.. 85.. FS 
Nev. (G. G. Schweis).... neo dene Baeee ee .. 47.. .15..Fair ..100..100..100 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers)... 90.. aa .. 60.. 3.60.. .75.. .20..FPair .. 60..100..100 
> Se. 38 OC aaa = ai oi > COO.. B.. 3... ..3e.. .. 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser)..... 80.. .07% a. J on rt ..Rapid..100..110.. 90 
N. Y. (N. L. Stevens).... 90.. ~~ — Ss «ir ..Fair .. 90..100..100 
N. C. (W. J. Martin).... 90.. .07.. o< eee <a aw ..Fair .. 90..100..100 
Ohio. (F. Leininger)..... 100.. .06% 7 os aa a Fair .. 80..100..125 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore)...... 7... 0.. 0@.. .. .65.. .18..FPair .. 90..100.. 90 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt)...... = 3.60.. .70.. .20..Fair .. 95..115..125 
Okla, (C. F. Stiles)...... 60.. as era — Se ..Fair .. 95..105..100 
Okla. (C. A. Baltzley) ....100.. .06% 3.00.. .. 8.50.. .66.. .20..Rapid..100.. 80..100 
Ore. (H. A. Seullen) .... 20.. “e <> dees ~ 6 .. Slow ..100..100.. 
Be. €0e. DORTOND 2. cece 60... a .. 60.. 8.10.. .65.. .17.. Rapid. .100..110.. 90 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham) ...... 30.. es oo 4G. B36... 288.. B6..5 «B00... 308. . 260 
SR SS CO eee i és + ies Des _ ae... .. ©... & 
8. C. (E. S. Prevost) .... 80.. om .. 62% 75. ..Fair .. 90..100..100 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) .. 65.. m “ ay .75.. .20..Fair ..100..100.. 90 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden).... 40.. - a ee 55. -Fair ..100.. 90..100 
Texas. (H. B. Parks) .... 50.. .05 2 ws 50. .Fair ..100..110..100 
Texas (J. N. Mayes) .... 80.. .05.. ny a — 5 Fair ..100.. 90.. 
Vt. (P. Crane) ........ 76... oe RISss esc Gece 27..Fair .. 95..120.. 90 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton)... 25.. .06.. ae Quen .49 Fair ..100..100..100 
W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) : mr s sae 59. .15..Slow ..100..125..100 
Wis. (N. E. France)..... 50.. - ‘a ne .55.. .18..Fair ..100.. *: 
Wyo. (E. C. Reed)...... 100.. as SS Oe 55. war .. TH... O.. 
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ITALIAN 
BEES QUEENS 


BY EXPRESS—BY TRUCK—BY MAIL 
ONE PACKAGE—ONE HUNDRED—ONE THOUSAND 


No matter how many you order, or how you want them sent, we 
will get them to you on time, and in the best condition possible. 
Our bees are pulled about every eight days so you can not get bees 
that are very old, and these Baby bees are the ones that count. 


Let us book your order early so that you will be sure to get them 
when you want them. No deposit required, and you may change 
your order or cancel it at any time before they are shipped. 


ee 
——PRICES TO JUNE 1—— 


Two pound with queens.................. $2.45 
Three-pound with queens................ $3.15 


Less 15 per cent to dealers. 
ee 


Don’t forget the American Honey Institute. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Mississippi 
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Bee Supplies et 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices m 
Our Friends, 


a Joyous Holiday 




















| 










Write for prices on 


HIVES Season 
SUPERS 

We thank each one who has 
COVERS shared his business with us 

during this, our 38th year. 
HIVE BODIES 

We hope that 1935 has been 
BOTTOMS successful for each of you, 

and that we may continue 
FRAMES together in our industry— 


We also make special size equipment 
and can save you money. 


BEEKEEPING. 


August Lotz Co. 
Boyd, Wisconsin 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW, MISS. 
He 


ELL US onamsen 
-EXTRACTED HONEY 


AND BEESWAX 


ANY rN AO) wellCielocye 
QUANTITY ~w We CASH PRICES 


WRITE US AND SEND SAMPLES 



































WE WORK YOUR 
WAX INTO COMB 
FOUNDATION 
MUTH'S Thrifty 


Foundation makes 
money for you. Get 
our prices NOW! 
rendering charge of only two cents on 100-Ib. Ask for Our 


shipments and three cents on smaller lots. 76? ~\au: tom CATALOG 
Pearl and 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. wain ss. CINCINNATI * OHIO 


PROFITABLE WAX FROM YOUR 
OLD COMBS AND CAPPINGS 







Put our busy Hydraulic Steam Presses to 
work for YOU, extracting the last drop of 
wax. We pay you best market price, less 

















wei 
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‘CH RISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 





Dependable Books on Bees 


THE HONEYBEE 


A Complete Text on 
Beekeeping 


Result-producing facts 
from seventy years of 
beekeeping experience. 
The twenty-third edition 
of Langstroth’s work on 
beekeeping revised by 
both Charles and C. P. 
Dadant — all successful 
beekeepers of lifelong ex- 
perience. It is the stand- 
ard text on bees in many 
schools and will be found 
in all libraries. 

Covers fully the life 
of the colony, the bee 
and its organs, how bees live, comb building, 
gathering and use of propolis, beekeeping equip- 
ment, how to handle bees, swarming and its 
control, queen rearing, requeening, races of 
bees, shipping queens, feeding bees, wintering 
in cellar and outdoors, robbing, care of bees in 
spring, bee pasturage, production of comb and 
extracted honey, marketing honey, bee diseases, 
uses of honey and wax. 

450 pages, cloth bound, over 200 pictures. 


I $2.00 


NEW EDITION—AMERICAN HONEY 
PLANTS 
By Frank C. Pellett 


The very latest information about this im- 
portant side of beekeeping. Many added pages, 
entirely new facts and new pictures. Beautifully 
bound in a fabrikoid cover; makes a splendid 
addition to the beekeeping library. 

This is the original and most exhaustive 
study of honey and pollen sources in America; 
all the facts obtained from first-hand informa- 
tion on the spot, so that it is entirely reliable 
and gives beekeepers guidance in the selection 
of locations and in the estimation of the value 

of different sources, 200 illustrations, 400 pages. 

Price, postpaid $3.0 


HUBER’S OBSERVATIONS ON BEES 
Translated by C. P. Dadant 


Huber made the life of bees so clear that a 
child can understand what he tells in the pages 
of this book. Mr. C. P. Dadant has translated it 
from French, kept its full meaning and added 
much to its charm. It covers the facts of bee 
life, egg laying, mating, brood rearing, wax 
making, comb building in a way that you will 
never forget. 230 pages, with the original illus- 
trations by Huber. Price, postpaid...... $3.00 


Hi INEY BEI 





Books on Special Subjects 


FIRST LESSONS IN 
BEEKEEPING 


By C. P. Dadant 


Answers most of the 
questions of the begin- 
ner. Also in Spanish, 
‘*Primeras Lecciones De 
Apicultura.’’ 

167 pages, 
tures, 


178 pic- 
cloth bound. 
Seventh edition, 
Price, $1.00 postpaid. 





A THOUSAND ANSWERS TO BEE- 
KEEPING QUESTIONS 
By Dr. C. C. Miller 
One thousand of the most helpful answers 
collected from 25 years of question answering 
in his department in the American Bee Journal. 
A very practical book well illustrated, 276 
pages, cloth bound. Price, $1.25 postpaid. 
PRACTICAL QUEEN REARING 
By Frank C. Pellett 
Fourth edition, revised. Brings the entire sub 
ject up to date, giving the latest advances on 
this important part of beekeeping, 105 pages, 
40 pictures. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 
THE DADANT SYSTEM OF BEEKEEP- 
ING—NEW EDITION 
By C. P. Dadant 
Brought up to date. How bees are managed 
in the big hive. A year round practical descrip- 
tion of keeping bees in the larger hive. In 
either English, French, Italian or Spanish—118 
pages, 60 pictures, cloth bound. 
Price, $1.00 postpaid. In French with paper 
cover, 50c. 
NEW EDITION—OUTAPIARIES 
By M. G. Dadant 
Second edition, revised. Sixteen new pages 
Covers equipment, management and location. 
116 pages, 67 pictures. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 
CONTROLLED MATING OF QUEEN 
BEES 
By Dr. L. R. Watson 


A complete description of controlled mating. 
Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


Cards with your name will be included at your request with any order given as 
a Christinas present to your beekeeping friends. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL—A full year of help with your bees. Start your sub- 


scription with the January number. Add 


Journal your guide. Subscription price, 


50e to price 
one-year subscription to journal. Keep right up in front row- 
without book: 


book in above list for 
make the American Bee 
One year, $1.00; two years, 


of any 


$1.50; three years, $2.00. Add 25¢ a year for Canadian subscription; 25¢e for foreign. 





For Books or Subscriptions, address 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Holiday Delicacies 


MRS. BENJAMIN NIELSEN 





This happiest season of all the year is 
always attended by intense activity and 
last minute preparations. So many, many 
things must be done the day before Christ- 
mas, for everything must be fresh and 
just so! But by preparing these delicious 
goodies the honey-way, preparations may 
be made some little time in advance of 
this busy time and the delicacies tucked 
away. For time actually adds to the flavor 
of eandies, cakes and cookies in which 
honey has been used, making them even 
better than when freshly made. 

Let honey confections help solve the 
gift problem. An attractive box of novel, 
assorted cookies or a clever container ar- 
tistically packed with candies make an 
appropriate gift for old or young. Try 
packing cookies in a pretty cookie jar or 
eaddy, which may be used afterward. Can- 
dies may be arranged in aluminum molds 
which may be used in molding salads 
later on. Then, too, odd-shaped dishes and 
vases make most attractive and useful re- 


Distinctive Dainties 
Help to Solve the 


Gift Problem 


ceptacles. Gayly colored wax papers, dain- 
ty lace doilies and sparkling, colored cel- 
lophane offer an almost limitless range of 
packing and wrapping possibilities. 

Gift cookies should be dainty and ap- 
pealing to the eye—preferably small and 
uniform in size. Cut rolled cookies with 
fancy cutters, or, lacking these, with a 
sharply pointed knife one may cut around 
cardboard shapes placed on the dough. 
Honey ice-box cookies may be molded in 
any form and sliced thinly. Form drop 
cookies with a teaspoon and flatten them 
with the bottom of a glass dipped in 
granulated sugar for each cookie. 

Perhaps you have your own favorite 
recipe for honey cookies. If not, assemble: 
Three-fourths cup shortening, 1 cup honey, 
%4 eup brown sugar, 1 egg, % cup water, 
1 teaspoon ginger, 1% teaspoon cinnamon, 
\% teaspoon nutmeg, %4 teaspoon salt, 14% 
teaspoons soda and about 4% cups of 
flour. 

Cream shortening and brown sugar thor- 
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oughly, add beaten egg and honey. Sift 
and measure flour; add soda, salt, and 
spices to flour. Add water and enough 
flour to make dough easy to handle but 
not too stiff. Roll out to % inch in thick- 
ness and cut in desired shapes. Place well 
apart on greased cookie sheets as they 
puff considerably in the baking. Bake 
about 12 minutes at 400 degrees F. 
Trees, stars, bells, wreathes and canes 
are the symbols of the season. Give each 
a fluffy coating of honey icing, colored 
any desired tint by the addition of liquid 


es 
7 + & 

















Honey cookies ready for decorating. 


vegetable coloring or leave white and 
sprinkle with colored sugars or bright 
cake candies. Frost trees with pale green 
and sprinkle with tiny candies or leave 
white and decorate with green shredded 
cocoanut tinted with vegetable coloring. 
Frost canes with white, then add diagon- 
al red lines; bells should be red, stars 
white with glistening wisps of cocoanut. 
Wreaths are white or green sprinkled with 
bright decorating candies and topped with 
a bright red bow. 
less! 

Children will adore honey cookies in 
the form of Santa Claus men. After bak- 
ing, coat with red honey frosting, outline 
fur trimmings with the white honey frost- 
ing, not forgetting the white pom-pom on 
the hat. Then add the last realistic touch 
by securing a Santa face sticker in place 
beneath the cap with a bit of honey or 
frosting. 

Try slipping a piece of fine wire 
through the top edge of any of these 
shapes and attaching them to the tips of 
the boughs on the Christmas trees for 
ornaments. They will make your tree de- 
lightfully different! 

If they are to be used as gifts they 
should be thoroughly chilled and frost- 
ing set before packing is attempted. 

There must be some honey popcorn 


Possibilities are end- 
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balls, too. For*these you will need: One 
cup honey, 1 cup brown sugar, 1 table- 
spoon butter, % teaspoon salt and 1 ta- 

Cook together slowly 
until a few drops tried in cold water are 
brittle. Drizzle over freshly-popped corn 
and form quickly into balls. A generous 
coating of butter on the hands will pre- 
vent the corn sticking to them. Wrap 
in waxed paper or various colors of spar- 
kling cellophane, leaving a_ generous 
length to twist at the top. Hang a few of 
these on the tree as ornaments. 

If you would try something crunchy 
and delicious, shell roasted peanuts, stir 
them about in a saucepan on top of the 
stove until they are a rich golden-brown. 
Combine and boil to crack stage without 
stirring: one-third cup honey, 1 cup gran- 
ulated sugar and 1 cup water. Pour this 
syrup over 2% cups of toasted peanuts. 
Press the glazed nuts lightly into small 
cones, wrap in yellow cellophane and dan- 
gle from the Christmas tree. 

What huge quantities of candy chil- 
dren—grown folks, too—consume at the 
holiday season! Try these healthful honey 
candies and see if the demand doesn’t con- 
tinue right through the year. 


blespoon vinegar. 





Honey Divinity calls for: two cups 
sugar, 4% cup honey, % cup water and the 
whites of 2 eggs. Combine sugar and wa- 
ter. Boil until a few drops tested i. cold 
water form a firm ball. Add honey and 
boil to erack stage. Drizzle the hot mix- 
ture very slowly over the stiffly beaten 
egg whites, beating continuously. Con- 
tinue beating until mixture will stand 
alone. Drop on waxed paper or spread on 
buttered plates and when set cut in bars 
or squares. By adding nuts, candied pine- 
apple, red or green candied cherries, or 
by dividing the batch into several parts 
and adding vegetable colorings, a nice va- 
riety may be secured. Add toasted whole 
almonds just before spreading and cut 
into long bars; when thoroughly set, dip 
in milk chocolate melted over hot water. 


For Honey Chocolate Caramels assem- 
ble: One cup honey, % cup butter, 2 
squares chocolate, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup corn 
syrup, 4% teaspoon salt, 1 can sweetened, 
condensed milk and 1 cup chopped nut 
meats. 


Boil the can of milk, unopened, for 2 
hours, keeping can well covered with wa- 
ter. Open can and combine contents with 
grated chocolate, honey, corn syrup, sugar, 
salt and butter. Boil slowly in a heavy 
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add nuts and pour into but- 
tered pan. Chill and cut, 
wrapping each piece in heavy 
waxed paper. Brazil nuts are 





& delicious in this recipe. 
Fs Honey Lollipops will prove 
sitet a popular as well as a beauti- 
it ful treat for the children. 
oat These are made with one-half 
eats cup dates, 4% cup dried apri- 
aunt, cots, 4% eup dried prunes, % 
Satan’, cup raisins, and 44 teaspoon 


salt. 
Cover dried prunes, apri- 

eots and raisins with boiling 

water. Let stand 5 minutes. 








Assortment of cellophane wrapped honey candies. Makes an 


attractive and acceptable gift. 


iron skillet, stirring constantly until a 
few drops of the mixture form a firm 


ball in eold water. Remove from fire, 


Drain. Run all fruit through 
a food chopper, using medium 
knife. Add salt and honey. 
Hold in balls and roll in chop- 
ped nuts or cocoanut. Insert sticks for 
lollipops or wrap in cellophane. 

Aurora, Nebraska. 





Try Exploitation 


EMORY WARD 


A Clever Method to Popularize 
Honey and to Sell One’s 
Crop Profitably 


Every alert beekeeper is aware of the 
truth in the well-known statement, “It 
pays to advertise,” but the financial status 
of the average beekeeper is seldom able 
to bear out the expenses necessary to con- 
duet an extensive advertising campaign, 
even though gratifying results are most 
certain to be attained. As a result, the 
beekeeper gives a sigh of regret at his in- 
ability to indulge in such a profit-assuring 
investment, and settles back to his old 
style of hit-and-miss honey marketing. 

It is true that an organized advertising 
campaign is an expensive undertaking, 
but there are forms of advertising other 
than the well-known “paid advertise- 
ments” in newspaper and magazine space 
costing a small fortune to purchase. There 
are some forms of advertising which will 
bring the beekeeper financial success at 


no cost other than a little ambition and a 
willingness to co-operate with the local 
newspapers and magazines, 

Such advertising finds its way into each 
issue of the newspapers in all sections of 
the country as press agentry, or exploita- 
tion. The movie celebrities of Hollywood 
have found this form of advertising so 
valuable that they hire experienced press 
agents to keep them publicized before the 
public. All of the larger companies have 
a staff of publicity experts, or public re- 
lation counsellors to keep the name of 
the concern and its product known to the 
public. In the language of the street, it is 
glorified ballyhoo, or going to town in a 
big way. But by its proper use, the bee- 
keeper can satisfactorily promote his 
product and inerease his sales. The suc- 
cess of this type of advertising, however, 
will depend upon the individual’s genius 
of suggestion. 

Increases Honey Sales 200 Per Cent 

Several years ago a beekeeper in a 
small Michigan town prepared a series of 
articles on the life of the honeybee and 
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offered them to the local newspaper for 
use free of charge. The first few articles 
deseribed in an interesting manner the 
life within the hive, and the last of the 
series was cleverly used to demonstrate 
what a healthful food honey is. Along 
with the series, the beekeeper purchased 
smalls ads announcing just where the 
readers could get their supply of “Nature’s 
Sweet.” As a result of his adventure into 
promotional advertising, this beekeeper 
increased his business close to 200 per 
cent within fifteen days. 

Another beekeeper in an Indiana town 
utilized free newspaper exploitation in a 
similar manner to increase his honey prof- 
its. He made it a special point to see that 
at least once each week his local paper 
carried some news story in which “honey- 
bee” or “honey” was mentioned. Each 
week he supplied the newspaper office 
with at least one news story related in 
some manner to beekeeping. One week it 
was a straight news story of an extra large 
swarm caught on a nearby farm; another 
week it was the announcement of a bee- 
keepers’ meeting in a neighboring town; 
perhaps it was an account of the honey 
crop possibilities for the next year, or 
the report of recent findings by the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station concern- 
When all other 
sources of bee news failed, he could always 


ing honey production. 


turn to the woman’s page and supply a 
tested recipe in which honey was a nec- 
essary ingredient. 

The financial results of these short news 
articles were found to be well worth the 
time necessary to prepare them. The en- 
tire population of the beekeeper’s town 
soon became aware of the value of honey 
as a food, and with an increasing demand 
for honey came a similar increase in the 
beekeeper’s profits. 


Paid Ads Supplement News Items 


In both of the cases cited, however, the 
beekeepers used regular paid advertise 
ments to supplement this free advertising. 
The promotional news items urged the 
readers to buy honey, and the paid adver- 
tisements persuaded them to buy one par- 
ticular brand of honey. It was a tie-up in 
which each form of advertising was used 
to supplement the other. 

One prominent advertising authority 
has declared that this type of exploitation 
is the most successful form of advertising 
because it presents advertising matter in 
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such a way that it appears to be news. 
The majority of newspapers are receptive 
to mild forms of exploitation so long as 
they contain news value, but in all news- 
paper offices, straight propaganda in any 
form is rightfully banned. The beekeeper 
must remember, however, that out of 
courtesy to the newspaper, as well as to 
supplement the free advertising, some 
regular paid advertising should likewise 
be done at intervals, depending upon the 
frequency with which the free promotion- 
al articles appear. 

If the beekeeper decides to engage in 
this form of honey exploitation, he can 
find his subject matter spread abundantly 
about him at all points. Creative or writ- 
ing ability is not necessary—the newspa- 
per staff will care for that—but success 
along this line is measured by the bee- 
keeper’s ability to find new ideas—new 
stunts. 


Interesting Material Accepted by 
Newspapers 

The newspapers—especially the smaller 
eountry publications—are generally will- 
ing to print the material if the beekeeper 
can supply it to them. Several stories were 
discovered in the files of a country publi- 
cation and may serve as a suggestion to 
publicity-minded beekeepers. The subject 
matter of these stories included: a large 
swarm captured near the city limits; an 
unusually large production from one col- 
ony; the drouth and its effect upon honey 
production; an account of a local bee- 
keeper who shipped a carload of honey to 
a large city market; the announcement by 
the state agricultural college that each 
acre of orchard should have several colo- 
nies of bees for adequate pollination; the 
local doctor who advises the use of honey 
as a “health sweet”; and innumerable re- 
cipes in which honey is necessary for 
proper preparation. 

The main problem in this form of pro- 
motional advertising is to make the people 
read it, and to this end, illustrations and 
photographs go far to gain reader atten- 
tion and to enhance the value of the ar- 
ticle. The beekeeper who possesses the 
ability to hit upon new ideas and present 
them to the local newspapers in a clear, 
concise form is certain to find success in 
his promotion] advertising, and with his 
suecess will come a universal demand for 
honey. 

The beekeeper must remember, however, 
that the chief goal for honey exploitation 
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is to sell the idea of honey as a health 
food to the American people. The task of 
selling his particular brand of honey is 
strictly a matter for paid advertising, but 
by promoting a demand for honey in gen- 
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eral, he similarly creates an increasing de- 
mand for his own particular brand. And 
by this last achievement his financial suc- 
cess is assured. 

Toledo, Ohio. 





“Purple Brood” of Bees 


Cc. E. BURNSIDE 


Assistant Apiculturist, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Plant Poisoning by 
Southern Leatherwood 


In some of the southern states there 
exists a disorder of bees characterized by 
death of brood from May to July and a 
pronounced purple or blue color in many 
of the affected larvae. The disorder has 
been referred to as “purple brood.” Since 
this name seems to be an appropriate one 
the writer suggests that it be adopted. 

Symptoms 

Purple brood comes on suddenly late in 
May or early in June. In severe cases 
practically all the colonies in affected lo- 
calities develop symptoms of purple brood 
at about the same time. Brood continues 
to die for about a month before the dis- 
order subsides. Affected brood is removed 
by the adult bees but in badly affected 
colonies a great deal of dead brood accu- 
mulates in the combs. The usual effect of 
purple brood is slight to serious weaken- 
ing of the colonies caused by loss of brood. 
Colonies usually recover but the honey 
crop may be considerably reduced. 

Death of the brood usually occurs dur- 
ing the larval stage. The dead pupae are 
some times found. The most characteristic 
symptom of purple brood is the purple 
color of affected larvae. The shades of 
color vary considerably but a purple color 
is usually pronounced in some of the older 
larvae. 


Cause of the Disease 

Observations and experiments of the 
writer indicate that purple brood is not 
an infectious disease. Usually few or no 
bacteria are found in microscopic mounts 
prepared from affected larvae. When nu- 
trient agar slants are inoculated with the 
body fluids or tissues from affected larvae 
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the slants either remain sterile or micro- 
organisms are obtained that are not pa 
thogenic for brood of bees. In attempts 
to transmit purple brood by inoculating 
eolonies of bees, only negative results 
were obtained. These inoculations were 
made by macerating larvae sick or dead 
of purple brood in a small quantity of 
water. The macerated larvae were fed to 
colonies of bees in dilute sugar syrup and 
a water suspension of the dead larvae was 
sprayed over combs of developing brood. 
None of the larvae in the inoculated colo- 
nies were noticeably affected. 

The simultaneous appearance and dis- 
appearance of purple brood in practically 
all colonies in affected territory also indi- 
eates that it is due to causes other than 
disease. 

R. E. Foster, State Apiary Inspector of 
Florida, has made extensive observations 
on purple brood in that state and obtain- 
ed evidence indicating that purple brood 
is caused by plant poisoning. The sus- 
pected plant is Cyrilla racemiflora, locally 
known as southern leatherwood, black titi, 
red titi, summer titi, and he-huckleberry. 
Foster reports that purple brood occurs in 
Florida only in localities where southern 
leatherwood grows. Wherever important 
losses have occurred, southern leatherwood 
was found to be abundant in the locality. 
In Florida, this plant starts blooming 
about the 15th or 20th of May and blooms 
through June. Brood starts dying of pur- 
ple brood about the time leatherwood is 
in full bloom. Most of the cases are found 
during June. Soon after bees stop work- 
ing the flowers of leatherwood the high 
death rate of brood ceases and the colo- 
nies recover. 

Southern Leatherwood the Cause 


The occurrence of purple brood in other 
states and reports of beekeepers whose 
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colonies were affected support the as- 
sumption that the cause of purple brood is 
plant poisoning by southern leatherwood. 


This plant grows principally along the 
border of swamps from southeastern Vir- 
ginia southward and westward to Texas, 
also in the West Indies and South Ameri- 
ca. Reports from beekeepers and apiary in- 
spectors and samples of brood sent to the 
Government Bee Culture laboratory for 
diagnosis show that purple brood occurs 
in all the states where southern leather- 
wood grows most abundantly (except pos- 
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sibly South Carolina), namely: North 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Arkansas. E. S. Pre- 
vost, Apiary Inspector of South Carolina, 
reports that he has never seen purple brood 
in that state. No samples or reports of 
purple brood from states outside of the 
range of southern leatherwood have been 
received at the Bee Culture laboratory. 
This evidence seems to point strongly to 
poisoning by nectar or pollen of southern 
leatherwood as the cause of purple brood. 
Washington, D. C. 





An Unfinished Symphony 


J. H. MERRILL, Ph. D. 


Scientific Experiments Con- 
ducted to Determine the 
Importance of Colony 
Characteristics 


(Continued from November) 

Bee hives are packed during the winter 
with an insulating material to conserve 
the energy of the bees by enabling them 
to maintain a proper living temperature 
with less work. Since this is true then 
this practice of insulating beehiver should 
be advantageous during the summer as 
well as during the winter. An insulator 
should protect against not only extreme 
cold but against extreme heat or any tem- 
perature change as well. 

A series of experiments was planned 
to prove the truth of this theory. A num- 
ber of six-inch mattresses, stuffed with 
dry leaves, were made so that they could 
be put on or taken off from hives without 
in any way disturbing the bees within. 
The number of bees and the amount of 
brood in each hive was determined in the 
spring of the year and then the mattresses 
were placed around some of the hives 
while others were left unpacked as checks. 
At the end of three weeks the mattresses 
were removed and the number of bees and 
the amount of brood were again deter- 
mined in both the packed and unpacked 
hives. The mattresses were placed on the 
check hives during the next three weeks’ 








Hives on platform scales in the open. One one- 
story hive unpacked, one two-story hive un- 
packed, one two-story hive packed. 


interval and those which had formerly 
been protected were left unprotected. This 
exchange of mattresses and determination 
of bees and brood was repeated every 
three weeks throughout the entire sea- 
son. 

Packing Did Not Stimulate Brood-rearing 

Contrary to our preconceived opinion, 
packing did not stimulate brood-rearing, 
but acted as somewhat of a deterrent. In 
ne instance did it warrant the expense or 
labor of using it. This experiment was 
carried on for only one year, but conver- 
sations and correspondence with others 
engaged in apicultural research showed 
that they found similar trends. 

I believe it is justifiable for a parent 
to analyze the actions of his children and 
when possible to offer constructive critic- 
isms. Probably a great many parents will 
admit that regardless of how successful 
their children may have been they could 
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have done even better had they gone a 
little farther. It is with this thought in 
mind that I should like to speak about 
the series of experiments which we car- 
ried on to determine the relation of the 
physical characteristics of the honeybee 
to its storing ability. In this experiment 
we examined enough individual bees to 
satisfy even the most exacting statistician 
and we formed some very definite conclu- 
sions. I am still convinced that these con- 
clusions were correct, but feel that they 
tell only part of the story. 
An Interesting Experiment 

We examined and mea.ured the physi- 
eal characteristics of 6000 individual bees 
and found that the size of the honey 
stomach or carrying capacity was the 
most important individual characteristic. 
Furthermore, there was a direct correla- 
tion between the size of the honey stom- 
ach and the amount of honey stored. There 
was also a correlation between the size 
of the bee and length of tongue character- 
istic, but in our experiments these char- 
acters were not directly correlated with 
the amount of honey stored. However, one 
can visualize conditions under which the 
length of tongue would be important. E. 
R. Root early believed that this was a de- 
sirable characteristic as will be recalled 
by those who remember “Root’s long- 
tongued bees.” Although there was no di- 
rect correlation between the fongue char- 
acter, size of bees, and honey stored, yet 
these characters had an important bear- 
ing on the length of life of bees in a col- 
ony. I onee heard Dr. Watson say that 
now that controlled mating of queen bees 
was possible we could develop any kind 
of bee that we desired. A knowledge of 
the value of individual characteristics are 
a help to us in planning out this ideal 
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bee. Some of the data secured from these 
measurements are included in the accom- 
panying tables. 

While Table 1 is self-explanatory, 
perhaps a word or two of explanation may 
not be amiss. Although the bees in colony 
No. 1 were small, ranking fifth in size, 
their honey stomachs ranked fourth and 
nearly equaled those which ranked third. 
If each bee in colony No. 1 had had a 
honey stomach equal in size to those of 
the bees in colony No. 3, then colony No. 
1 would have stored 82.5 pounds instead 
of the 74.5 pounds which they did store. 
If all of the bees in this experiment had 
belonged to a union and each had brought 
in an equal amount of honey on each of 
the trips it took to the field, then the bees 
in colony No. 1 would have stored 77.625 
pounds. It is interesting to note that this 
is not greatly in exeess of the amount 
which they actually did store. 


Bees With Larger Stomachs Are Shorter 
Lived 


Another significant feature of the per- 
formance of this colony is that, although 
the bees were small, yet they were able 
on account of their large carrying capac- 
ity to store a creditable amount of honey. 
The daily death rate of bees in this hive 
was tremendous, indicating that the com- 
bination of a large honey stomach and 
small bee is advantageous for the well- 
being of the colony but unfortunate for 
the individual. 

Colony No. 2 stored a total of only 45.75 
pounds. Had its bees had average sized 
honey stomachs they would have stored 
58 pounds and if they had belonged to 
the previously mentioned bee union, then 
they would have stored 70.5 pounds. These 
bees ranked third in body size, but were 


TABLE 1. 

Colony No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
D. BED GOD OF DORR: o «ccc cess ccvssvees 5th 3rd Ist 2nd 4th 6th 

2. Relative size of honey stomachs expressed 
in terme of percentage............e-00% 90.4 86.3 100 94.5 92 86.2 

3. Number of bees that took part in honey 
storing up to July 26. .........cccc00: 55,538 59,292 72,214 71,713 51,428 38,151 

4. Total amount of honey stored up to July 
See OR DONE occ c cen sicesceteeeseesss 74.5 45.75 104.87 86.5 63.375 27.875 

5. Average amount of honey gathered by each 
bee expressed in grams.............+.- .631 .383 658 547 .558 331 

6. Amount of honey that would have been 

stored by each bee if each bee had a honey 

stomach equal in size to the average stom- 

ach of the bees in the largest honey-storing 
colony Saleh otk ee Oa eee ieee oes 7 444 658 591 607 B84 

7. Total number of pounds of honey that would 

have been stored if each bee in the hive 
had a maximum-sized honey stomach..... 82.5 58 104.87 93.4 68.82 32.33 

8. Total number of pounds of honey that 

would have been stored if every bee had 
belonged to a union and had stored an equal . ; 
DUROUES OE DOMED occ cccceccesesiccosess 77.625 70.5 104.87 104 74.5 55.33 
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fifth and almost sixth in the size of their 
honey stomachs. 


Bees With Smaller Stomachs Are Longer 
Lived 


Since the bees in this hive had fairly 
large bodies and small stomachs, their 
death rate was very low and consequently 
there was left in this hive at the close of 
the honey flow, a large number of bees, 
cach possessing considerable unspent en- 
more honey be- 
26 and September 26 than did 
the bees in any other colony in this ex- 
periment. This performance necessitates 
a consideration of individual but 
also of colony characteristics, 

Colony No. 4 ranked second in size of 
bees, second in size of honey stomach, sec- 
length of tongue, and the 86.5 
pounds of honey which it stored also rank- 
Had the honey stomachs of its 
individual bees equaled in size those in 
hive No. 8, then they would have stored 
93.4 pounds, and had they belonged to the 
union they would have stored 104 pounds. 
Since colonies No. 4 and No, 3 so nearly 
equaled each other in their number of bees 
it is interesting to note that the total 
amount of honey which they did store is 
directly proportional to the size of the in- 
dividual honey stomachs rather than to 
the number of bees. This would also indi- 
cate that when such colony characteristics 
as the number of bees were equal then if 
there was a difference in the amount of 
honey stored it would be proportionate to 
the size of the bees’ honey stomachs. 

Colony No. 6 is such a poor tail-ender 
in every respect that it is valuable only 
in that it serves to show by contrast what 
might be expected from a good colony of 
bees. 

From the above table I think we are 
justified in coneluding that individual 
physical characteristics such as size of 
bee, length of tongue, and size of honey 
stomach are all desirable, and now that 
controlled mating of queen bees is possi- 
ble these characteristics can and should 
be standardized. 


ergy. These consumed 


tween July 


not only 
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Importance of Colony Characteristics 

A study of Table 2 will show the im- 
portance of colony characteristics. These 
call for the adoption of beekeeping prac- 
tices which fall within the scope of every 
beekeeper while the standardization of 
characteristics offers a more 
fitting problem for the geneticists. 

Colony No. 1 had a daily rate of brood- 
rearing of 1241 prior to the beginning of 
the honey flow on June 15, which was the 
second highest rate of any colony in this 
experiment. This rate decreased to 720 
during the 21 days before July 15, which 
is only as it should be in a properly devel- 
oped colony of bees that had reached its 
peak before the honey flow began. The 
rate of brood-rearing usually 
in normal colonies 


individual 


decreases 
as soon as the honey 
flow starts. 

This colony, like any well-regulated col 
ony, developed its peak of population be 
fore the honey flows commenced. Accord- 
ing to Table 2, the population of this hive 
had decreased to 11,874 on July 15. How- 
ever, they had enough vitality to store 
twelve pounds of honey in the next eleven 
days. 

Colony No. 2 got off to a very poor start 
in the spring, having an average daily 
rate of brood-rearing of 982 and did not 
reach its full strength in bees until some 
time after the honey flow had begur Its 
rate of brood-rearing prior to July 15 
rose to 120. This increase may have been 
due to the balling of a failing queen and 
the raising of a new one or to some other 
unknown reason. On July 15 they had 
stored but 29.125 pounds of honey, but 
in the next eleven days they increased 
this amount to 45.75 pounds. When it is 
seen that 59,292 bees took part in the 
gathering of this 45.75 pounds, while 53,- 
538 gathered 74.5 pounds in colony No. 1, 
the first conclusion reached is that the 
amount of honey stored in these two hives 
was entirely disproportionate to the num- 
ber of bees in each. This is understand- 
able when we consider that colony 2 con- 
sumed the largest amount of honey after 
the honey flow ended. This indicated that 


TABLE 2. 


Colony No. . 
1. Average daily egg-laying for 21 days prior 
to June 15 


2. Average daily egg- pas for 21 ange — 
to July 15 .... 

3. Number of bees in hive on July” i5. ox 

4. Honey stored from June 15 to July 15, in 
SEED 5 i-esGe 0669466060 059 0 04408 O84 

5. Honey stored June 15 to July 26......... 

6. Bees that produced this crop...... oeoees 


2 3 4 5 6 
1241 982 1238 1321 1108 857 
720 1201 459 1115 603 375 
11,874 25,250 29,575 34,325 26,250 14,325 
62.5 29.125 85.375 79 55.375 24.875 
74.5 45.75 104.87 86.6 63.875 27.875 
53,538 59,292 72,214 71,713 51,428 88,151 
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a large proportion of those bees had never 
done enough work storing honey to cut 
down the length of their lives. They still 
had enough unspent energy to enable them 
to continue existence for a long time. 

Colony No. 3 was a normal acting col- 
ony having a high rate of brood-rearing be- 
fore the honey flow began, decreasing this 
when the bees were busy bringing in nec- 
tar, and the 29,575 bees which were in the 
hive on July 15, stored better than 19 
pounds in the eleven days before July 26. 
The bees in this colony, as already men- 
tioned, due to their fortunate physical 
characteristics, were able to bring in 
stores with a minimum expenditure of 
energy. Consequently the percentage of 
bees that died was smaller in this hive 
than in any other. It reduced its rate of 
brood-rearing to 459 prior to July 15 which 
was fortunate for the colony because it 
did not mean that there would be a lot 
of bees left to consume honey after the 
season ended. It may be of interest to note 
here that this colony did build up and 
went into the winter in good condition. 

Colony No. 4 was a close second to col- 
ony No. 3 in its bees’ individual physical 
characteristics, length of life, and in the 
amount of honey which they stored. 

Colony No. 5 made a moderate start in 
the spring, was moderate in its activities 
throughout the season and its total of 
63.375 pounds of honey stored was propor- 
tionate to the amount stored by colony 
No. 1 inasmuch as the former colony had 
a few less bees. 

Again colony No. 6 is so low in all of 
its activities as to bring to mind nothing 
but the necessity of good beekeeping prac- 
tices. 
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One could continue almost indefinitely 
making comparisons and drawing conclu- 
sions from the data in these two tables. 
At the end he would probably conclude 
that some characters are not only advan- 
tageous to the individual but inasmuch as 
they have a direct bearing on the length 
of life of each bee they merge into colony 
characteristics. When these individual 
characteristics have been standardized, 
the beekeeper can then adopt practices 
which will result in colonies that develop 
normally and partake in the storing rath- 
er than in the consumption of the honey 
crop. The advantageous individual physi- 
eal characteristics which have been spok- 
en of here ought to suggest other advan- 
tageous characteristics such as prolific- 
ness, disinclination to swarming, disposi- 
tion, and so forth. 

Viability of the eggs at first glance 
would appear to be such an individual 
characteristic but experiments have shown 
that the number of eggs deposited by a 
queen which develop into adult bees de- 
pends usually upon the number of nurse 
bees which are available to rear brood. 
Prolific queens have been removed from 
strong colonies and then placed in weaker 
ones, and vice versa. It was found that the 
percentage of eggs which developed into 
brood depended upon the number of nurse 
bees rather than upon the queen herself. 
This apparent individualistic character 
like other apparent individual characters 
will in most instances be found to be a 
colony character. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that 
a colony of bees is merely a collection of 
individuals. 

Raynham Center, Massachusetts. 





Beekeeping in the Cotswold Hills 


A. H. BOWEN 


A Few Sidelights on the Past 
Honey Season in County 
Gloucestershire, England 


The bees have experienced a remark- 
able season. During the first half, with 
its thunderstorms almost daily, the teem- 
ing population of the hives ate up every 
ounce of nectar that was gathered and 


wits 


ravenously emptied the feeders. 

It was, in fact, colder in the beginning 
of May, than in January. Then came the 
disastrous frost of May 17, which de- 
stroyed the fruit crop, hawthorn, and sye- 
amore blossom, and blackened the forest 
trees. So that supers put on early were 
still deserted. 

Then coincident with the “turn of the 
days,” as county folks say, came a glorious 
change. On June 21 the temperature 
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*‘*Come under the old umbrella.’’ How a cot- 
tager keeps his bees cool. 


soared to 74 degrees and nectar began to 
roll in, chiefly from purple sainfoin, and 
then the white clover. 

The bees did not swarm over much, but 
called for supers and still more supers of 
frames and sections. By the end of July, 
however, the meadows had become parch- 
ed and brown, and the flow was over. But 
in the brief space of some six weeks, the 
colonies produced an average of some 60 
pounds which exceeded all expectations. 
And what is more important the brood 
boxes were overful of well-ripened honey. 

The darker honey allowed 


absence of 





A beautiful skep stock heavy enough to stand. 
These fine straight combs are an example of 
what instinct can do without help of any kind. 
Notice the smaller circle of dark combs used for 
brood, and the wide lighter colored combs for 
honey storage. Incidentally this picture shows 
the correct manner in which to lift a skep so 
that the tender combs—even if not supported 
by cross sticks—will not loosen and drop out. 








‘*Condemned bees.’’ How a new lease of life 
is given. Instead of preparing the sulphur pit 
as of old, the cottager turns his full stock over 
to be driven out by the beemaster. Here we see 
the bees on their way aloft anxious to escape 
the vibration of ‘‘drumming.’’ 
the nectar from field flora to be stored in 
its purity, and we have in consequence 
honey of such rare brightness and color, 
not equaled in a quarter of a century of 
beekeeping observations. 
Cheltenham Spa, England. 











Cordial Anglo-American relations. We are very 

proud of our Langstroth and Jumbo hives, * 

seen tiered up during the flow. We find the lar 

ger frames result in enough bees for all condi 

tions, a minimum desire to swarm, and the 
maximum harvest. 
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The bees filled and finished combs beautifully 
white. A spec men lifted from a shallow crate. 
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over 

B See During the honey flow, some stocks under- 

cape supered and extra strong filled every avaiiable 
space between frames with comb and honey. | 

1 in This is the appearance it had when raised. 

al 

nee | 

olor, sa 
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A bar frame belonging to a cottager. A tem- 
perature of 87 in the shade induced the bees 
to ‘‘hang out’’ underneath the porch, and fill 
the space with comb. This the queen occu- 
pied. producing nice slabs of brood as shown 
after the workers had been brushed aside. 
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The way they do things in the country tee 
garden. In the words of the beeman ‘‘they 
wouldn’t go up.’’ He had bored a hole in the 
floorboard of the hive and set this over a hole 
in the top skep, adding additional legs to 
very keep it steady. The bees took a dislike to this 
~ plan and swarmed instead. 
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up 
Finding the Fountain of Eternal Youth | “: 
E. R. ROOT and 








The only papia grove in all Florida not killed by the freeze of last winter. The fruit is 
seen hanging on the trees. This is only one of the many tropical fruits grown by 
Mr. J. A. Felts. 


When the Doctors Told Barney. When I ealled at Bradenton late 
last spring, although fifteen years had 
A. I. Root He Could Not elapsed, they were still living and glad 
Live, He Found a New Lease to greet me. They, too, had found the a 
“fountain of eternal youth,” and although 
on Life in Florida much younger than father, the years did 


not seem to make them look older than | To 

when I saw them last, fifteen years ago. J wi 

A. I. Root, the founder of this journal Mr. Rood, not nowa beekeeper, had grown | ly 
and for eighteen years its editor, was thi 
given up to die by the doctors. “He might 





ma 
perhaps live a year by going to Florida,” fo 
but they as good as told him and us that ac’ 
his days were numbered. But in spite of be 
his doctors’ dire predictions, he ran away sts 
from his grave to Florida, where he found th 
his “fountain of eternal youth,” first at 
Shumards Island near Osprey and then la- 
ter at Braden Town, now called Braden- on 
ton, about half way down on the west at 
coast. Instead of living “possibly a year,” ha 
he lived over twenty years in the Florida ra 
sunshine among his bees, chickens, and me 
ducks, and “playing” in his garden raising on 
potatoes and other truck for the hotels. Is 

I have covered almost the whole of Flor- he 
ida, but now let me tell you about Braden- th 
ton and why A. I. Root selected that as m 
his permanent winter home. Except in E 
the Everglades the soil is deeper and R. 
richer there than in most places in Flor- - 








da. Tas 2 4 - 
oe by 4 ~ ren howe any easily a te J. W. Barney, left, and M. C. Engle. The for- m 
sible by boat and later by train, and be- mer was an old friend of A. I. Root and an or § fr 
sides, some good beekeepers were there ganizer of beekeepers in the early days. The be 
two in particular, E. B. Rood and J. W latter, formerly of Cuba, now keeps bees it 
pé sai eer i silent Bradenton. of 
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up with the city as a business man and a 
banker. 

Mr. M. C. Engle, a beekeeper of Cuba 
and Florida, I found under his automobile 
truck engine. Grimy and black from his 
work, he asked to be excused until he 
could wash up and put on good clothes. 














J. W. Barney, wife and daughter, in the tropi- 
cal beauty of their bees and fruit ranch near 
Bradenton, Florida. 


Together we called on J. W. Barney, who, 
with his wife and daughter, is living quiet- 
ly on his bee and orange ranch where 
they could enjoy Florida sunshine and 
make the bees and the orange trees work 
for them. At one time Mr. Barney was the 
acting and directing figure head of all 
beekeeping activities for this part of the 
state and perhaps for that matter, for 
the whole state. 
That Big Crop of Boys and Girls 

Mr. Engle and I next called 
on Mr. J. A. Felts and family 
at Parma Sola, where they 
have a beautiful nursery 
ranch and where they have 
not only bees but practically 
every kind of tropical fruit. 
I said “family.” I don’t know 
how many boys and girls 
there were taking care of the 
ranch, a veritable garden of 
Eden. If the late Theodore 
Roosevelt were living he 
would find that father and 
mother producing not only 
fruits, flowers, and honey, 
but the largest and finest crop 
of boys and girls that can be 
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J. A. Felts and wife, who have grown a large 
family of boys and girls who help on their won- 
derful fruit ranch at Palmo Sola. 


found whole country, 
and they all work. Even mother was out 
on the place among the flowers and not 
in the house. O, yes! the 
girls pitch in and help mother, and if 
there was a sick one in the lot I did 
not see him or her. If that mother’s 
honey cookies were a sample of her 
other cooking it is no small wonder that 
they are all well and strong. I have sam- 
pled honey cookies all over these United 
States. I have tasted the best from Eu- 
rope; but Mrs. Felts can sure carry off 
the palm, not only for her wonderful 
brood of boys and girls, but for her hon- 
ey cookies. I ate one, and then another, 
and still another, and well—I believe I 
could have eaten the whole jar of them. 


anywhere in the 


Housework ? 








J. A. Felts’s home apiary on that piece of land where frosts 


are practicaly unknown. 
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“Where 
asked. 

“From one of your oldest honey book- 
lets.” And here it is: 


Three teaspoonfuls soda dissolved in two 
cups warm honey, one cup shortening contain- 
ing salt, two teaspoonfuls ginger, one-fourth cup 
hot water, flour sufficient to roll. 


This is a recipe that was sent in by my 
old friend Chalon Fowls, of Oberlin, 
Ohio. He has recently passed away. His 


did you get the recipe?” I 


(or their) recipes were always good and I 
am asking his daughters to send the oth- 
ers. It was they, with their mother, who 
worked them up, and the father was a 
good judge of the product. 

This garden of Eden is on a peninsula 

nearly surrounded by water. No wonder 
that destructive frosts do not destroy the 
crops. There was a fine grove of papias, 
such as were destroyed by the freeze in 
Miami and the Everglades, but did not 
injure this one. 
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Why Bradenton? 

3radenton and vicinity is one of the 
very best localities in all Florida for 
growing crops. No. wonder A. I. Root, a 
lover of gardens, picked out Bradenton 
for his winter home. No wonder he found 
here the fountain of eternal youth and 
that he fooled the doctors by living twen- 
ty years longer than they said he could. 
No wonder Bradenton is growing because 
it has real soil and a climate that is near- 
ly immune to frosts and hurricanes. 


Honey Grape Fruit Juice 

A little later I'll tell of another Bra- 
denton enterprise—honey grape fruit juice 
that is being sent all over the country. 
Mrs. Root and I have been drinking it all 
summer. It is nourishing and it is good. 
My old friend Rood was one of the first 
to exploit a commercial honey and grape 
fruit juice sealed in bottles. 

Medina, Ohio. 












































The honey and wax exhibit of Adam Bodenschatz, Lemont, Illinois, took first prize at the Illinois 
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From the Field of Experience 





FERMENTED HONEY IN NEW COMBS 
This Has Been a Year of Abnormalities 
All the Way Through 

Visiting Leroy Baxter, at Blair, Nebras- 
ka, on September 9, I saw something that 
I had never seen before—honey in new 
white combs, perfectly sealed over, as 
pretty honey as one could want so far as 
appearances go, fermented until it was de- 


it soured either before or after it was 
capped over.—H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

{[Mr. Baxter has added considerable 
more information in the following let- 
ter: ] 

While lack of air cireulation or winds 
may be a contributing factor to the fer- 
mentation of the honey, I do not think 
that it is the main one. The yard from 
which the photographed comb came is lo- 
cated on the river bottom near the water. 

It is out in the open where 








‘‘Bubbly’’ fermented honey in a new comb just taken from 


the hive and uncapped. 


cidedly sour. When these combs were un- 
capped the honey had a suspicious “bub- 
bly” look and it was decidedly sour. If it 
had been standing around for 
months in a damp atmosphere, the trou- 
ble could easily have been accounted for. 

According to Mr. 
contained 


several 


Jaxter, these frames 
foundation put on the hives 
June 6, at the beginning of the best hon- 
ey flow he had ever seen. The supers were 
removed on September 6, just three months 
later. Since the combs were drawn from 
foundation, the bees had every chance to 
ripen the honey before sealing it. Other 
supers of drawn comb put on about the 
same time also showed fermentation. 

Honey in open cells, no doubt stored 
later and probably in a dry time, showed 
no sign of fermentation. 

Mr. Baxter noticed a difference between 
apiaries. In those located where there 
were good winds he found very little sour 
honey. There was much rainfall and the 
air for many days was heavy with mois- 
ture. The bees evidently had difficulty in 
ripening the honey, and it was so thin that 
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the wind from any direction 
has full sweep with almost no 
shade at all. It has the least 
shade and the least obstruc- 
tion to the free circulation of 
air of any yard that I have, 
and yet I suppose that every 
one of the first supers show- 
ed more or less fermentation. 
TI have another yard on the 
same river bottom within 
three miles of this one. This 
second yard is located in a 
nice grove of tall elm trees 
but open underneath (an ideal 
picnie ground.) The fermenta- 
tion here was no than in the 
other open yard although the hives were 
in shade most of the day. I have a third 
yard on the river bottom, located also in 


worse 


a shady place most of the day and sur- 
rounded by trees and underbrush which 
does not permit as free circulation of air 
as I would wish. This yard showed less 
fermentation than either of the two first 
mentioned. In this last yard the bees had 
access to both upland and lowland pasture. 
The further back into the hills and away 
from the river bottom I got the less fer- 
mentation I found, shade or no shade. A 
fourth yard located at the edge of the 
hills and bottom land but in a heavy 
grove and on a ereek bank showed the 
worst fermentation of any I had. This 
would seem to give weight to the theory 
that it was due to poor circulation of air. 
But a fifth and a sixth yard located back 
in the hills and on higher ground, both 
in shade, showed very little of this trou- 
ble. So you ean shake the whole bunch 
together and take your pick, but I don’t 
know what caused the fermentation, I 
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only know that I never saw anything like 
it before. We found it alike in combs just 
drawn from foundation like the one pho- 
tographed, and also in that of drawn 
combs to begin with. I think that the bees 
themselves were as badly fooled as we 
were. It was unfavorable condition of 





es 











Leroy Baxter, of Blair, Nebraska, is both a bee- 
keeper and photographer. 


some sort or other of the early nectar be- 
cause there is no trouble with the late 
honey. 

Just after Mr. Root was here we had 
the most phenomenal fall flow I ever knew, 
that is, on the upland. On the river bot- 
tom where one would naturally expect 
the best fall flow from smartweed and 
goldenrod there was a very meager flow. 
But in the hills the bees drew out foun- 
dation and made nice combs in September 
after the 10th. Some yards averaged 50 
pounds of honey or better. My little two- 
frame mating boxes became honey bound 
even and upon opening them you would 
find the queen watking around trying to 
find a place to stick an egg. I never saw 
anything like it. But only about one-third 
of my bees got the full advantage of this 
flow. 


This fall honey was as light colored as 
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the early honey and much heavier bodied. 
I’m inclined to think that much of it 
was secured from third crop alfalfa which 
bloomed profusely and the bees worked it 
equal to sweet clover. None of the late 
honey showed any signs of fermentation, 
in fact, after about the first week of July 
none of this trouble was in evidence. This 
fact would tend to disprove the wind the- 
ory because in the same yards only the 
early honey was affected. So it must have 
been in the thin watery condition of the 
early nectar, but why the bees could be 
fooled into sealing it before it was ready 
is the mystery. 

This has been a year of abnormalities 
all the way through. In nothing could one 
base calculations with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Even the bees took a spell of 
swarming in September. Many reported 
swarms. On September 21 we found a 
fine large swarm, I would judge to be 
seven or eight pounds, hanging up in an 
elm tree out of reach. At the same time 
the bees in this yard were tearing down 
drone brood and the honey flow had ceas- 
ed. Yet these fools swarmed off in the 
face of absolute starvation and that, too, 
very soon. On the 13th we hived a nice 
swarm. 

I have had no complaint from any hon- 
ey customers from fermentation. This dif- 
ficulty was overcome by heating. 

1 hope that next year will be much 
more favorable. I’ve gone ahead and in- 
creased my bees anyway in the face of 
adverse conditions. 

Blair, Nebraska. 





EUCALYPTI IN CALIFORNIA 


These Trees Bloom Profusely and Yield 
Copiously Under Favorable Conditions 








In California we do not boast of as 
many varieties of eucalypti as there are 
in Australia, as mentioned in the article 
on Australian beekeeping in the April 
number by Mr. L. Frost. The few species 
we have are good honey producers. The 
red and blue gums predominate and both 
yield well on alternate years. Rains affect 
the yield here as in Australia. I have had 
a continuous flow some years from No- 
vember to the following June. Both types 
produce a water white honey when the 
conditions are ideal. In all my experience, 
with all kinds of flows from different 
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sources, I have found that the faster the 
flow the whiter the honey. 

Eucalypti in California are planted 
mostly for windbreaks, in single or dou- 
ble rows, which run for miles, set at equal 
distance apart. Unlike a forest growth, 
such as is in Australia, or where they have 
been planted for wood, where only the 
very tops have bloom, we have a mass of 
bloom from the ground to the top of the 
trees, perhaps 150 feet in the air. I have 
doubled and sometimes trebled the number 
of colonies on a location with no appre- 
ciable difference in the yield. I have some- 
times been ready to extract honey in 
January. This is the exception, not the 
tule, however. Where we are located the 
season is later than in the southern part 
of the state, though at times the secretion 
of nectar is so great that it is possible to 
pour a teaspoonful from a single blossom, 
and the slightest breeze will send a show- 
er of nectar all about, over everything 
and everybody. 

We have a few of the species Mr. Frost 
mentions, the red iron bark, and the yel- 
low box, both of which have a much small- 
er blossom than the others, viz., the blue 
and the red gums. These smaller flowering 
types are almost like the basswood of the 
eastern states. The yellow box usually 
blooms in November and December, while 
the red iron bark does not bloom until 
July. They both yield well but the plant- 
ings are negligible, and are not major 
honey sources. 

All the varieties of euca- 
lyptus are susceptible to 
frost. I have seen these trees 
even in California, entire- 
ly denuded of foliage and to 
all appearances quite dead, 
but they have come back. 
The eucalypti certainly 
would not be suitable for 
planting in the northern or 
central states. Very few of 
the three hundred and odd 
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varieties have been added since that date 
I do not know, but I do know the euca- 
lypti are as uncertain yielders of honey 
as any of the other honey plants growing 
in California. However, they are not to 
be disregarded, despite odor and flavor 
of the honey. 

In my observations, I find that the 
California flora, as regards honey produc- 
tion, is slowly changing. Many plants 
that are a source of surplus honey now, 
were not considered important honey 
plants twenty years ago, and it may be 
that the eucalyptus which was introduced 
into this country about 40 years ago and 
is comparatively new, may become an im- 
portant factor commercially as a source 
of medicinal honey, but it can not be 
classed among table honeys, such as sage, 
orange, clover and buckwheat.—Wm. J. 
Oates, Lompoe, California. 





THE BEAUTIFUL NORTHLAND 


Northern Canada Has Beautiful Forests, 
Lakes, Good Fishing, Bees, and Honey 


Having often read of the trips some 
beekeepers take to Florida, I should like 
to say something of the northland which 
I visited in August, 1932. So come to the 
cool pine-scented Prince Albert Park with 
me. 

One can not find a spot more cooling and 











varieties can be grown un- 
less the location is free from 
frost. 

The late Professor Cook and myself 
checked the number of varieties of euca- 
lypti growing in California and we found 
only 76. Of many of the varieties only a 
few trees were found on private estates. 
This check was made in 1898, to verify or 
disprove a complaint from beekeepers that 
some species of gum was poisoning bees 
in and about Riverside. How many more 


aseeaad 


A winding road hewn through the Canadian woods. 


invigorating than the clear lakes in the 
pine, birch, and other treeclad 
parks. This park is in Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, about 175 miles north of the city of 
Saskatoon. It rained the morning we start- 
ed from Nebraska, After passing through 
the Dakotas we entered Canada. The Ca- 
nadian highways are wide, with long 
sweeping curves. 


spruce 
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The wild fruit blooms and 
sweet clover constitute the 
major nectar bearing plants 
for this part of Canada. This 
honey is light colored and has 
a fine flavor. 

We stopped at a farm where 


bees were kept and visited 
the apiary. The hives were 
similar to the Polish hive 
with gable roof covers. The 
family had come from Rus- 
sia, and as the father was 


away from home; the mother 
with her broken 
showed us some frames of 
honey. When she left us, I 
thought our visit was over, so 
we started for our car. But 
she returned wtih a shoe box 
under her arm full of section honey. We 
asked the price of a section and she said 
“quada” (quarter), so we bought some 
and found the honey delicious. 

Karly one morning we left the town of 
Langham and started for Waskesin Lake, 
about 175 miles north of Saskatoon. This 
beautiful lake, about 20 by 40 miles in 
size, is in the Prinee Albert National Park. 
The clear water with its sandy beaches 
and rock bottom is a paradise for outdoor 
sports We hired a boat and started fishing 
with hooks. I was the first one to 
capture two fine pickerel of a good size. 
Fried fresh fish were the main attraction 
Ben Boehr, Hender- 


English, 


spoon 


at the evening meal. 


son, Nebraska. 





4-H CLUB BEE DEMONSTRATION 


Two 4H Boys Show the Public How to 
Keep Bees Profitably 

Accomplishing little with ordinary 
demonstrations in 4-H elub work, I decided 
to work up one on beekeeping. They say 
that to succeed with a team demonstra- 
tion, both members must be very inter- 
ested in the subject selected. As my 
brother, Herman, and I are well qualified 
in this respect in regard to beekeeping, 
we promptly set to work. With my five 
years’ experience in beekeeping, and the 
help from government bulletins, I set to 
work writing up the demonstration; bas- 
ing it upon modern methods and equip- 
ment, and the controlling of some of the 
diseases and enemies of bees. Mr. W. R. 


Mason Dewey, 





left, and his brother, 
equipment which won them the chance to compete for the 
championship. 


Herman, with their 


Hutchinson, our county agent, helped ar. 
range the material in proper order, 

Winning first in the district and county 
model elub contests gave us the chance to 
represent our county in the boys’ team 
demonstration at the Oklahoma State 4-H 
Round-up at Stillwater. 

On the first morning of the round-up we 
competed in the entomology class of dem- 
onstration. In this class the competition 
was not so keen as in the other classes, 
such as poultry. Winning first in that 
class put us in the finals, which were held 
the next morning. There we battled for 
the championship with eight other teams. 

After work that the 
other boys were doing, we were very much 
surprised when the winners were posted 
on the bulletin board with only one other 
team ahead of ours on entomology. 

During the four times we put on the 
demonstration, we had an interested au 
dience. The modern equipment, bee hives, 
jars of honey and observation hive full 
of bees, seemed to capture the curiosity 
of every one and they watched to see how 
everything was done in the demonstra 
tion.—Mason Dewey, Kildare, Okla. 


seeing the fine 





WHEN IN ROME 
This Honey Sale No Secret, Even Though 
Transacted in a Whisper 
One sunny afternoon toward the end of 
August, with the back seat of the old 
Dodge laden with dozens of five-pound 
pails, we set out on our yearly trip up 
the Lievre to sell honey to the various 
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country stores in that valley. Passing a 
huge Catholic seminary, I suggested to 
Harry that he might be able to sell quite 
a bit of honey to an institution of that 
kind. He seemed doubtful, but as I bet 
him fifty cents he couldn’t, his sporting 
instincts were aroused, and we drove up 
the tree shaded drive. The college, empty 
of boys, presented a scene of brooding 
peace in the hot summer sunlight. 

Harry asked a gardener how he could 
get in touch with the man in charge of 
the buying. The gardener referred him to 
a priest. The priest ushered him into the 
office of the head of the college. There 
was, so Harry told me, an air of sanctity 
about the room. The walls were hung with 
erucifixes aad holy pietures. Altogether 
there was such a hallowed atmosphere 
that my Protestant husband was complete- 
ly overawed. 

A moment later a dignified priest in a 
black cassock entered and asked in a whis- 
per, “What ean I do for you?” 

Harry replied in hushed tones: “I’ve 
come to offer you some of the best honey 
you can buy. It’s very cheap, just eight 
cents a pound, and it’s an excellent sweet 
for growing boys.” 

“Have you a sample with you?” the 
priest asked, still whispering. 

“Yes, here’s a small jar.” Harry told 
him in tones barely audible, as he pulled 
the jar from his pocket. 

The priest rang for a spoon, and when 
it arrived, he unscrewed the lid from the 
honey and sampled it. 

“Delicious,” he told Harry in the same 
whisper. “You say the bees make it from 
the clover in this valley?” 


Harry, on his pet subject, gave a whis- 
pered description of the sources of the 
nectar, the number of hives in his apiary 
and so forth. Finally the priest ordered a 
dozen When the transaction was 
completed and the two men were bidding 
one another good-bye, the priest said: “I 
lad my tonsils out this week and can’t 
talk above a whisper.” 


cases. 


I should love to have seen Harry’s face 
at this announcement. However, he man- 
aged to gasp a good-bye, and, feeling like 
a fool, fled. The priest must have chuckled 
many times over this incident, for the 
now yearly order is always couched in the 
friendliest of terms.—Shirley Forrest, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR BEES 


The Climate of Grays Harbor Is Ideal for 
Bee Culture 





Grays Harbor County is located in the 
farthest West, 113 miles from Seattle, 157 
miles from the Straits of Juan de Fuea, 
and 40 miles north of the Columbia River. 
The Harbor touches the Pacific Ocean on 
the west, and is the gateway to the last 
American frontier, the Olympic Peninsula. 

This western Washington county is fa- 
mous as being the largest lumber district 
in the world, and of late years has at- 
tracted attention as a country of bee cul- 
ture. Aberdeen, the largest city in the 
county, has the only successful co-opera- 
tive honey marketing association in the 
region, the Western Washington Beekeep- 
ers’ Association. The association sells di- 
rect to the grocer, thus making the short- 
est route possible from the producer to 
the consumer. This gives the producer a 
little more for his product at no increase 
in cost to the consumer. 

This association has been organized only 
a few years and is meeting with success 
in the marketing of honey. The Associa- 
tion receives at its warehouse the honey 
as it comes from the extractor, delivered 
in five-gallon cans. It has equipment for 
heating, blending, and bottling the hon 
ey, and can do this work much better and 
cheaper than can the individual beekeep 
er. 

The winters are so mild that expensive 
packing or 
sary. It pays, however, to provide some 


cellar wintering is unneces 
protection against moisture. This is easily 
and cheaply done by wrapping the hives 
in asphalt building paper folded to shed 
the water. This paper is water and mois- 
ture proof, and the cost, including labor, 
is less than 12 cents per hive. 

The first pollen-producing flowers of the 
season usually begin blooming about the 
middle of February, some years earlier 
and some seasons as late as March 1. When 
the first flowers are later than usual, the 
main honey-producing flowers are propor- 
tionately later, so it is safe to say that 
they have a building-up period of fully 
four months before the main honey flow 
comes from fireweed, which begins to 
bloom about July first and lasts six weeks. 
This long building-up period gives bee- 
keepers on the Harbor ample time to get 
colonies in tip-top condition for the main 
honey flow. 
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Not all of the honey gathered during 
the early part of the season is used for 
brood rearing. There are at least two hon- 
ey flows during this period that give some 
surplus. These are the vine, maple and 
wild blackberry, which grow in profusion 
in the region. Both of these plants may be 
classed as major honey-producing plants. 
A number of other wild flowers bloom dur- 
ing the early part of the season, which 
are not very important individually, but 
when grouped together make a honey 
source of no mean proportions. 

Since the California daisy has been dis- 
tributed throughout the county there is no 
break in the honey flow, from the time 
the pussy willows begin to bloom in Feb- 
ruary till the end of the fireweed flow, usu- 
about the middle of August, and usu- 
ally there is a light intermittent flow up 
to the first of October. 

So far only wild flowers have been men- 
tioned as a source of honey supply. In the 
valleys and farming sections white and 
alsike clover are important, also the va- 
rious fruits. Red raspberries are among 
the heaviest nectar-yielding plants on the 
Harbor. While there is quite a large acre- 
age of strawberries in the county, they 
are not important as a source of honey. 
Plants that are visited by the bees set 
more and better fruit, and the young, ten- 
der berries stand much harder freezing 
than where they are visited by bees. 

Grays Harber County ranks well in the 
number of colonies and first in per colony 
production in the state. The Western Bee- 
keepers’ Association formed on the Har- 
bor is rapidly solving the marketing prob- 
lem for its members, and is enabling its 
members to devote their entire time to 
the production end of the business.—Mi- 
nor Stuart, Cosmopolis, Washington. 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 

Christmas will soon be here, but except 
for one little snowfall that left almost as 
quickly as it came, it doesn’t seem a bit 
Christmassy. As it draws nearer we will 
catch that elusive Christmas spirit, as we 
always do, and all will be well. 

At the close of the year we always look 
back ward over the year, and what a mem- 
orable this has been! It may even 
yet rank with 1914, though we trust for 
The heaviest earthquake shock 
ever felt here will not soon be forgotten. 


year 


peace, 
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Old Mother Earth was in frolicksome 
mood, and cavorted a bit with the Ha] 
lowe’en revellers, shook herself, and in- 
cidentally the rest of us, and gave us the 
smallest idea of just what she could do if 
she really went on a rampage and became 
serious. And the war goes on with us all 
holding our breath, fearing the conflagra. 
tion may spread and grow. 

I must not forget one other small item 
brought to my notice, one hard to forget. 
Not over twenty-five miles away, where 
nearly every one is on relief, doing road- 
work to pay for seript received, two wom 
en have been ordered out to do their 
work; one a widow, one whose husband is 
too ill to work. We hope there isn’t an 
other such in Canada, and are ashamed 
that this should be wished on our district. 
I think a woman on such a council might 
be useful, though I am quite against this 
ordinarily. Thank goodness such things 
are indeed rare. 

You all have your bees safely fed and 
packed for the long winter ahead. Now, 
until the beginning of the new year, let 
us forget them, ourselves, our cares and 
worries, and for a change concentrate on 
others. 

I read a remarkable book not long ago, 
ealled “The Magnificent Obsession,” and 
must tell you a little about it. In ‘act, for 
this day and age, it was truly remark- 
able. Almost every book we pick up, in 
aiming to be a best seller, caters to the 
the public taste, and in many we get no 
real good except amusement for the mo- 
ment, not even that. In this 
there a new thought, and I pass it 
on to you, Gleanings readers, in time to 
try it out for yourselves. 


sometimes 
was 


A great surgeon was drowned because 
the pulmotor, always kept at his lake- 
side camp, because of a certain premoni- 
tion of drowning he had, was being used 
across the lake to resuscitate a wild, har 
um-searum, young man, son of a million 
aire. 

The whole country mourned. This sur- 
geon’s death was a tremendous loss, while 
the young man, spoiled as he was by 
drinking, carousing, and the adulation of 
worthless hangers-on, was a menace to 80- 
ciety. 

While in the hospital, this young man 
learned public sentiment on this point by 
accidentally overhearing a conversation 
not meant for him, and, helped on by the 
lady superintendent, a warm admirer and 
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close friend of the made a 
solve to do his best to right-about-face. He 
would study medicine and try to take the 
place of the man for whose death, in a 


surgeon, re- 


way, he felt responsible. 

He began studying the man he meant 
to follow, and found mueh very 
terious about him. One thing was espe- 
cially mysterious. After his death hun- 
dreds of people from all walks of life ap- 
peared to sympathize with the widow and 


mys- 


daughter, expressing their appreciation of 
what the dead man had done for them in 
financing them over difficult times. In ev- 
ery ease when they had offered to repay 
him, he had they him 
nothing, saying, “I have used it all up.” 


answered owed 
This speech mystified the young man, as it 
lid the wife and nurse, but the latter be 

ieved she held the key, and gave him a 
book in eode, kept by the surgeon in the 
hospital safe. This he finally succeeded in 
mastering. 

At first he believed the writer quite 
crazy, but in studying and doing his ut 
most to suceeed in his work, he came in 
touch with the man who had inspired the 
surgeon, and was in turn inspired, turning 
to the Bible for that man’s inspiration, 


and thus getting in touch with the su- 
preme Great Physician. 
They got their idea from Jesus’ com- 


mand, after doing any act of healing or 
other great deed, “See that thou tell no 
man!” Just doing a good deed whenever 
the opportunity came, swearing the one 
30 aided to secrecy, then getting paid 
from higher up in greater efficiency, 
greater skill, more success. 

The young man put it to the test and 
in every case proved it true. He grew in 
skill and efficiency, “using it all up,” feel- 
ing at last that his father’s great wealth 
could prove a wonderful thing to others 
and through the giving, to himself, being 
repaid many times over. 

And now, folks, may there not be some- 
thing in it—in following Jesus’ example, 
not for reward, but simply for the bless- 
ing sure to follow. True, we can not give 
great sums of money to save homes, to 
keep folk out of prison, to make restitu- 
tion, but what of the widow’s mite? Will 
God not consider our inability to give 
much, and say of the small gifts what he 
did of that widow’s mite? Let’s try it out 
this Christmas, admonishing secrecy. 

Why do we usually give gifts? Is it not 
for gifts in return? What of giving to 


ave eae 
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make ourselves important and generous in 
the public eye? Have you ever heard, “I 
gave $100. What did you give?” Was 
there not another command, “Let not your 
left hand know what your right hand do- 
eth?” Rather secret giving, that, and no 
ene knows just what blessings we have 
lost by parading our gifts for all the 
werld to know. 

Now Spinster Jane 
multitude of blessings 
mas giving this year, 


wishes you all a 
from your Christ- 
and a true knowl- 
edge of the Christmas spirit, in passing on 
this, mv Christmas, borrowed, sermon. 
Merry Christmas, and don’t forget a jar 
ef your choicest honey in each basket. It 
is better than more expensive sweets. 
Spinster Jane. 





Bee Meetings Attended Recently 

It has been my privilege to attend four 
bee mectings recently. The first was the 
fall meeting of the Connecticut Beekeep- 
Hartford, Oetober 19. 
Dr. Philip Garman of the Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Haven, gave statistics to show 
that are 
throughout the state. 

Dr. H. W. Furniss, of West Hartford, 


a loeal bee enthusiast, showed some mov- 


ers’ Association in 


bee diseases well under control 


ing pictures of a recent summer bee meet 


ing at the home of Chas. A. Pease, of 
Cannan, Conn. Allen Latham, the _ well- 
known queen breeder, gave a talk on 


bumblebees, and brought to the meeting 
some bumblebee honey to be sampled. 

The next meeting was the Nassau Coun- 
ty bee meeting at Winona, Long Island, 
New York, Prof. Geo. Rea, of the Apiary 
Extension Service of Cornell University, 
talked on the importance of ample winter 
protection for bees. Prof. Rea had with 
him the hive, paper and packing material 
and demonstrated just how the packing is 
done. This is a forward step in getting 
information across to beekeepers. 

The third meeting was the Illinois State 
Annual Convention at Springfield, October 
25 and 26. I wish we had space for all 
the high lights of this splendid conven- 
tion. Henry Horner, Governor of Illinois, 
spoke at the beekeepers’ banquet. Mrs. 
Malitta Secretary of American 
Honey Institute, who was starting on her 
western trip, thrilled us with her talk on 
honey. Mrs. Jensen hopes that in the fu- 
ture district or regional units of the Insti- 

(Continued on page 758.) 


Jensen, 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





A Norway Junior Beekeeper 
Five-year-old Odd Claus’ birthday is on 
July 4. 
he is holding a frame of his father’s bees 
taken a small queen-mating hive. 


He is interested in bees, and here 


from 





Five-year-old Odd Claus is not afraid of bees. 


He is very fond of honey which he has 
eaten since he was 14 days old. His fa- 
ther, Otto Claus, has been a subscriber of 
which was the first 


year he started with bees. He has now 22 


Gleanings since 1922, 


hives and spends most of his spare time 
with them, often with little Odd at his 
side.—Otto Claus, Bryn per Oslo, Norway. 


Quick Method of Uniting Colonies 

To unite two colonies of bees I have 
used a method, which, although I do not 
claim it is any better than several other 
good methods, I believe to be much faster. 
Place the two hives face to face with the 
fronts against each other, and a canvas 
spread out on the ground under- 
neath the two hives. The colony to be 
strengthened is No. 1, and the colony to 
be united with No. 1 is No. 2. Remove the 
cover from hive No. 2, after having killed 
the queen if present. Substitute for the 
cover a heavy cloth. Now blow a few 
puffs of smoke into the entrance of each 
hive. Fold the ends of the canvas sheet 
over the fronts of the hives, so as to form 
a tunnel in the space between the two 
hive entrances. Raise up a small part of 


sheet 


the heavy cloth at the back end of hive 
No. 2, and insert the nozzle of the smoker. 
Puff smoke vigorously until all of the bees 
are driven out of hive No. 2 into No. 1, 
which should take but a few minutes, 
After all bees are out, remove the combs 
with no brood from hive No. 1, and replace 
with the combs of brood and honey from 
hive No. 2. 
the canvas sheet, and give the united colo- 
nies several strong puffs of smoke, to help 


Remove the empty hive, and 


to destroy the odors of the colonies. There 
will be a few bees fighting, but usually 
not enough to amount to anything. 
Should they get too ferocious a few more 
applications of smoke will usually subdue 
them.—Clarence J. Tontz, Crescent, Ok- 
lahoma. 


Separating Cellophane Wrappers 

Sheets of cellophane sometimes stick to- 
gether, especially if they have been kept 
for some time. In that condition you can 
generally get them off the pack two or 
three together with no trouble, but separ- 
ating these is apt to be a problem. I. was 
for me, anyway, until I hit upon the plan 
of dipping the corners in water. Put half 
an inch of water into a shallow dish and 
set it conveniently at hand when you are 
wrapping honey. Whenever you find two 
or three sheets stuck together dip the cor- 
ner into the water and lay the sheets aside. 
In about a minute or a little more—or 
about the time it takes to wrap two sec- 
tions—you can separate the sheets readily 
by rubbing the moistened corner between 
thumb and finger. Or, if they still are in- 
clined to stick, another dip in the water 
will make them yield at once. By this 
plan it is practical to use cellophane that 
could otherwise be used only at too great 
expense of time and temper. It really 
takes less time to do it than to tell about 
it. I have used cellophane that had been 
left lying about until it would have been 
practically worthless where the usual 
methods of separating the sheets had to be 
depended on, yet by dipping the corners 
the extra time for separating 
them was not more than three or four 
minutes for a case of 24 sections.—W. H. 
Hull, Vienna, Virginia. 
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An Easy Way to Clip a Queen’s Wings 

I have tried something which may be 
of interest to other beginners like myself. 
Instead of taking the queen between my 
finger and thumb to clip her wings, I 
waited until she put her body in a eell to 
lay an egg and then very gently slid 
the point of my scissors under her left 
wings and snipped them off. I don’t 
believe she knew it for she kept right on 
laying eggs.—H. V. Kandle, Pleasantville, 
New Jersey. 

eee 


Enthusiasm Still Runs High 
taken 
courses in our agricultural colleges seldom 


Those who have beekeeping 
lose their enthusiasm for bees. John Jes- 
sup, of Council Bluffs, lowa, a graduate 
of the College of Agriculture at Ames, is 
no exception. He has several hundred colo- 
nies which he runs for extracted as well 
as comb honey, and he has become a suc- 
cessful producer of honey on a large scale. 
He has made a close study of Caucasian 
(Gleanings, page 719, December, 
1934.) Mr. Jessup has never lost his ad- 
miration for his teacher, F. B. Paddock, 
whose students now are scattered broadly 
over the country. Mr. Jessup is here shown 


bees. 














John Jessup, with only bees to keep him warm. 


YM 
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with his former chief and also as an api- 
cultural cave-man.—H. H. Root, Medina, 
Ohio. 














Mr. John Jessup and Mr. F. B| Paddock. 
Photographed by Wallace Parks. 


eee 
Water Method of Introducing Queens 


When a colony becomes queenless the 
backlotter usually orders a queen by mail, 
and upon its arrival cuts out all cells and 
introduces her in the mailing cage. If 
there is a dearth of nectar she sometimes 
is not accepted, and the bees, hopelessly 
queenless, develop laying workers. It then 
becomes increasingly difficult to get a new 
queen accepted; and the beekeeper be- 
comes more cautious, using more days for 
introduction than he allowed for the first 
mailed queen. A good colony is soon run 
conditions, The 
about 
things and he goes to his beemaster who 


under these bee- 


entertains 


down 

keeper doubts many 
may give him the following instructions: 
“Take a large watering pot and put the 
rose sprinkler on the spout. Fill the pot 
with lukewarm water. Shim up the hive 
sv the water will run out the entrance and 
pull out the entrance block. Have the new 
queen ready for a quick release. Remove 
the from the hive and water the 
bees and combs until half of the water is 
gone, run the queen down among the bees 
from the center of the top, then continue 
the watering until the can is empty. Now 
replace the cover and the entrance block 
and leave the bees alone. They do not ball 
the queen or sting the beekeeper, having 
something else to think about.—Arthur 
M. Southwick, Waban, Mass. 


cover 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BEEKEEPERS 
MEETING 


Oret STATLER - OCT. 7,-10.1935- DETROIT, MICH. 


A Few More High Lights of Detroit Meeting 


THE EDITORS 


(Continued from page 695, November issue.) 


As has already been said, those who 
failed to attend this International bee 
meeting missed a treat. Rarely, if ever, 
have so many distinguished leaders of 
our industry met to discuss problems vital 
to beekeeping. 

Unfortunately, it was impossible for 
the Gleanings staff to hear all of the 
speakers because of committee meetings 
and various other duties. Where there is 
no mention of a paper that was read it 
was not because of a lack of merit. 
Producing and Marketing a 60-ton Crop 

Mr. Morley Pettit, of Georgetown, On- 
tario, gave some sound advice on produc- 
ing and marketing honey. Honey should 
be graded carefully before being sold. 


This is all the more necessary because of 
the lack of uniformity in honey. He also 
pointed out that a low price encourages a 
larger consumption of honey. He spoke 
particularly of the unfair competition in 
Canada from the corn syrup people who 
label their product in such a way that 
the unsuspecting buyer might get the im- 
pression that it came from a bee hive 
rather than from a glucose barrel. That 
form of misbranding, he said, could not 
oecur in the United States. Corn syrup is 
always uniform. He said beekeepers must 
do the same—put out a uniform 
product. 

Their old co-operative had its troubles. 
The newly organized co-operative is using 


more 
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better business methods. Now in 1935 bee- 
keepers are bringing in more honey than 
it can handle. 


Package bees are used quite generally 


in the Pettit apiaries. Bees are shipped in 
eages with no clustering strips, that is, 
strips 


running lengthwise within the 


cages. Shaking the bees out of a package, 
in front of the hive, permitting them to 
run in like a swarm and releasing the 
queen 


with the bees, he finds to be the 


best method for installing packages. This 
is done late in the evening to avoid drift- 
ing. 


Processing and Storing Honey 
Dr. V. G. Milum, of Champaign, Illinois, 


mentioned experiments conducted in pro- 
cessing and storing honey. He found that 
a temperature of 50° Fahrenheit induces 
granulation, while 77° results in the least 
granulation. Honey should be carefully 
strained not only to remove sediment but 
pollen grains and air bubbles. Crystalliza- 


tion is apt to form around air bubbles and 
pollen. He had tried heating to different 
temperatures but found 160° F. about 
right for straining and the prevention of 
granulation. Flour sacking 48 meshes to 
the inch makes a good strainer. A milk 
strainer won’t work. He referred also to 
his experiments with the lesser wax moth, 
an account of which appeared in the No- 
vember number. 

“Busy Bees Bring Bending Branches” 

H. J. Hootman, extension horticulturist 
of the Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan, and an authority on pol- 
lination of fruit trees, spoke on the sub- 
ject as above. The average fruit grower, 
he said, has a hazy idea of the general 
subject of pollination of fruit trees. Some 
growers believe that the pollen is carried 
by wind or by rain from tree to tree. The 
fact is, fruit tree pollen is not carried in 
that way. Many growers make a mistake 
of not having compatible varieties of 
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fruit trees set out together so that proper 
fertilization of the blossoms by bees is 
made possible. Many fruit trees are not 
only self sterile to their own pollen but 
are sterile to other varieties in the imme- 
diate vicinity. In such cases bouquets of 
compatible or friendly varieties should 
be placed throughout the orchard and 
through the trees. The word “compatible” 
means a pollen from one tree that will be 
effective in producing more and better 
fruits on another variety in the same or- 
chard. 

The only effective agency for pollinat- 
ing fruit trees is unquestionably the hon- 
eybee. He then gave some figures that 
prove conclusively that honeybees enor- 
mously inerease the fruit crop, always 
provided, however, there are enough bees 
and that the varieties are compatible. 


Cut Comb Honey Must be Sold Before 
Christmas 


This was discussed by James Hilbert, 
of Traverse City, Michigan. For the pro- 
duction of this product he recommended 
shallow extracting combs in supers 5% 
inches deep. The foundation, unwired, 
must not be nearer than half an inch to 
the end-bars or to the bottom bar. If it is 
too close it will buckle and the combs 
will be uneven. He could produce 30 per 
cent more comb honey in shallow frames 
than in sections. 

He has little or no trouble from pollen 
unless there is too much sweet and field 
corn in the vicinity. While he did not 
know why the production of section comb 
honey was decreasing, he did know that 
the demand for cut comb honey, such as 
he had been putting out, wrapped in 
transparent cellophane was increasing rap- 
idly. He was not able to produce enough 
to take care of his trade and so he had to 
buy from those who could produce nice 
honey in_ shallow’ extracting 
frames. He made it clear, however, that 
all eut comb honey should be sold and 


sealed 


consumed before Christmas on account of 
the danger of granulation of the outside 
edges. In the exhibit room he had some 
very fine samples of cut comb honey wrap- 
ped in cellophane. 


The Detroit Free Press on Honey 


Miss Marian Sawyer, director of home 
economies of the Detroit Free Press, made 
the point that beekeepers usually did not 
understand that the newspapers are will- 
ing to publish any good copy on tlie sub- 
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ject of honey providing it carries no ad- 
vertising of any particular brand of hon- 
ey. Her paper carries on food demonstra- 
tion work before both evening and day 
classes of women. It also has a traveling 
kitchen which reaches out fifty miles from 
Detroit. They are always anxious and 
cager to know new tricks in cookery. In 
a number of their demonstrations and 
class work they had featured honey and 
expected to feature it especially during 
honey week. During the past year the De- 
troit Free Press has had something over 
5000 telephone calls for information on 
honey, and one lady in particular asked 
how to make cookies using honey as the 
only sweetening agent. Taking it all in all, 
they have had 200,000 requests for infor- 
mation on honey. The Detroit Free Press 
hopes to get out a special leaflet on the 
use of honey in cooking. 


Greetings from Miss Mary I. Barber 


Miss Sawyer was followed by Miss Mary 
I. Barber of the Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. She was glad to be as- 
sociated with the honey people again. Her 
company, she said, was sending out more 
honey leaflets than ever. She showed a 
new leaflet which was seventh of a series 
of honey leaflets that the Kellogg Com- 
pany is about to send out. This features 
honey in a new way. As she travels from 
place to place she notices how honey is 
being used in various food products under 
various trade names. She then exhibited 
some labels and some food packages show- 
ing what she had seen. Among the number 
from the coffee blossom, a 
honey almond butter, honey crackers, an 


was honey 


almond paste flavored with honey and a 
honey nougat. She was convineed that the 
way to increase consumption of honey was 
to use it in cooking as was being so ef- 
fectively done by the American Honey 
Institute. She had found Miss Sawyer of 
the Detroit Free Press most co-operative. 
She told how the general public was still 
writing to the Kellogg Company for in- 
formation on the subject of honey and 
that this company was always glad to send 
out honey literature asked for. She par- 
ticularly said to ask for Kellogg’s store 
banner featuring honey. 

Miss Barber has a most pleasing per- 
sonality, and with Mrs. Jensen of the 
American Honey Institute, Miss Crocker, 
Miss Sawyer, Dr. Nelson, Miss Shank, and 
many others, is a most effective booster 
of honey. 
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The Honey Golf Ball 

The next subject discussed was the de- 
velopment of the honey center golf ball 
by E. LeRoy Pelletier, Jr., advertising 
manager of the L. A. Young Golf Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. Our readers, of 
course, are familiar with the fact that 
honey has been going into the golf balls 
in large quantities and as this is a very 
unusual use for honey, Mr. Pelletier, Jr., 
was listened to with more than ordinary 
interest. Various substances have been 
used as the center of a golf ball, but the 
non-granulating tupelo, 
seems to be better suited for this purpose 
than water glue or 
Honey has the correct 


honey such as 


easter oil, glucose. 
specific gravity, 
and when it is non-granulating, like tu- 
pelo or sage, it is better than any other 
substance found. The golf people must 
have a honey having a low dextrose con- 
tent because a honey that granulates loses 
its elasticity. The honey to be inserted in 
the centers is heated to a temperature of 
180° Fahrenheit to make very sure that 
there will be no subsequent granulations. 

At close of Mr. Pelletier’s talk, Mr. Rus- 
sell H. Kelty, president of the American 
Honey Institute, added that the golf peo- 
ple had advertised honey more extensive- 
ly than perhaps any other users of honey 
novel, The 
newspapers were quick to pick up the 


because the idea was very 
story and broadeast it all over the coun- 
try. 
Honey at Your State Fair 

Mrs. C. L. Duax, wife of the bee in- 
spector of Illinois, told ho\v she had becn 
instrumental in organizing a women’s club 
for the promotion of honey among the 
wives of beekeepers, many of whom do 
not know anything about the peculiar vir- 
tues of the product that they produce. She 
told what they had been doing at the Tli- 
nois State Fair; of the demonstrations 
in honey cookery; of the broadcasts fea- 
turing honey; and of the use of the tele- 
getting the “honey- 


phone in 

minded.” 

The American Honey Institute and Its 
Work 


Mrs. Jensen explained the work of the 
American Honey Institute, of the new 
contacts made among bakers and dieti- 
tians of big food companies, and of how 


women 


honey was being used in other foods. She 
stressed the good work being done by the 
big food companies in the exploitation of 
honey in connection with their foods, and 
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particularly of the new General Mills cam- 
paign for the Betty Crocker honey choco- 
late cake made in the General Mills’ kitch- 
en. Mr. R. L. Brangs, Vice-President of 
the Gold Medal Foods, Ine., says: “This 
is the most complete program in advertis- 
ing and merchandising ever devised or 
attempted by General Mills and is the 
biggest and most powerful schedule to 
bring customers direct to the grocers in 
all food advertising history.” That simply 
means that this big corporation has ap- 
propriated $250,000 to feature their choe- 
olate honey eake. This advertising ap- 
pears in several of the leading magazines 
and in broadeasts. Betty Crocker, a friend 
of honey, has been broadeasting to the 
housewives located all over the country 
and not infrequently mentions honey. If 
Mrs. Jensen and the American Honey In- 
stitute had done no more than to make 
this contact it would have been worth all 
it has cost. 

Mrs. referred to the Honey 
Cookery Contest that took place at the 
International Congress of Beekeepers at 
Valdosta, Georgia, last winter. Two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight participated in the 
contest at Valdosta, but less than one hun- 
dred at the Detroit meeting, probably be- 
cause less time was taken for the prepara- 


Jensen 


tion of such a contest as given at Detroit 
The judges there were Dr. T. Mabel 
Nelson, head of the Nutrition Department 
of the College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa; 
Miss Dorothy E. Shank, Director of Re- 
search Stove Com- 
pany, Cleveland, and Miss Marion Sawyer 
of the Detroit Free Press. Dr. Nelson said 
that they based their decisions on the fla- 


Kitchen, American 


vor, on the appearance, and the honey- 
keeping qualities. Some of the cakes, she 
said, were over-decorated or over-baked. 
Some of the cookies were too soft and in 
was too pro- 
nounced. The judges felt that a contest 
of this sort, based on the use of honey, 
should have a distinet honey flavor, a fla- 
vor that was not obscured by spice, citron 
or raisins. The following is the result of 
the contest: 

Fruit Cakes—1, Sister M. Christine, Mt. St. 
Benedict, Crookston, Minn.; 2, Miss Christine 
Huff. Calelonia, N. D.: 3, Mrs. Howard Cha- 
fin, Elkhorn, Wis.; 4, Sister M. Bennet, Mt. St. 
senedict, Crookston, Minn.; 5, Mrs. W. R. 
Thomson, Milwaukee, Wis.: 6, Sister M. Praxe- 
des, Mt. St. Benedict, Crookston, Minn.: 7, 
Mrs. Howard Potter, Jr., Ithaca, Mich.; 8, Miss 
E Chafin, Elkhorn, Wis.: 9, Mrs. Chas. Kinzie, 
Arlington, Cal.; 10, Edwin Sluyter, Detroit, 
Mich, 


some ease, the chocolate 


(Continued on page 756.) 
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Editorials 





Sharing Bee- The majority of ex- 
A perienced beekeep- 
keeping Secrets ers have aceumulat 
or Tricks ed a 
tricks or short-cut 

methods in apiary management. The most 
of these 
these 


beekeepers are glad to share 


little tricks of the trade with other 
beeke epers, Some, however, consider these 
tricks which 


they have acquired, trade 


secrets and under no eireumstances will 
these secrets be divulged. 
The interesting facet is that 


comparatively few secrets in beekeeping. 


there are 


A beekeeper who thinks he has a little se 
that 


and usually does find to his 


eret or trick others have never 
heard of, may 
amazement that another beekeeper in an 
adjoining county or state has possession 
of this triek 


it in his apiary for years. It has been said 


same and has been using 


that there is nothing new under the sun. 

If we enough to run onto 
some little tricks or short cuts in apiary 
that are that 
save time and labor, and reduce the cost 


are fortunate 


management worth while, 


of producing honey, why not share them 


with others? We then have the satisfae 


tion of knowing that we have at least 
tried to make some contribution to the 


beekeeping industry. 
eee 


Success in beekeep 


Stop Small 
Leaks 


ing depends on one’s 
ability to produce 
and market the max- 
imum crop of honey at the minimum of 
expense. During these days of compara 
tively low honey prices it is essential that 
production and marketing costs be cut to 
the bone. 
Beekeepers should examine carefully 
their methods of producing and marketing 
for small leaks. It said that a 
small leak if not stopped will eventually 
sink a ship. Frequently there are small 
leaks in production and marketing meth- 
ods that can and should be stopped. Such 
leaks, which may consist of wasteful and 
faulty business methods, if left unstop 
ped, will eventually sink a beekeeper. 
There are various kinds of leaks in 


has heen 


number of 


beekeeping. One of the most common is 
duplication of effort, or, a failure to make 
every move count for the most. To stop 
this leak beekeepers must work out an 
efficient and intelligent system of man- 
agement that eliminates all false motions, 
a system that enables beekeepers to do 
just the right thing at the right time. 
Such a system should help to stop leaks 


and make it possible for beekeepers to 
go on and enjoy at least a small margin 
of profit in beekeeping. 

eee 


Some years ago the 
editor had occasion 
one fall to unite six 
laying worker colo- 
nies with six queen- 
right colonies in order 


Uniting Colo- 
nies Without 
Newspapers 


to save the bees. 
The uniting was done early in October 
after brood rearing had ceased and before 
the bees were clustered tightly. The lay- 
ing worker colonies were placed on top 
of the other colonies with as little disturb- 
ance as possible, without using newspa 
pers between the hives. The bees united 
readily and no fighting occurred. 

Within the few have 
united queenright colonies in early Octo- 


past years we 
ber successfully, with no loss of bees from 
fighting. 

\ few years igo we united queenright 
colonies at the beginning of a honey flow, 
during the middle of the day when a large 
pereentage of bees were in the fields. No 
dead bees were found at the entrances of 
united colonies. 

It used to be considered necessary to 
use a newspaper when uniting colonies 
that broodless and not clustered 
tightly in the fall. It now appears that 
paper is unnecessary for late fall uniting. 
It is possible the colony odor disappears 


were 


after brood rearing has ceased, which 
makes the bees unite without fighting. 
whether clustered or active. 


It is also apparent that uniting can 
be done during a heavy honey 
flow, without any fighting. In fact, it is 
possible to do a number of things to bees 
during a good honey flow that can not be 
done during a dearth of nectar, or even 


during a light honey flow. 


usually 
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It seems advisable to use a newspaper 
between colonies being united during the 
summer, except during a very heavy hon- 
ey flow. 


No one would wel- 


Killing the “Be 
come higher prices 

Goose That Layson honey and bees- 

the Golden Egg wax more than the 


publishers of Glean- 
ings. Both products have been going into 
avenues of trade of late, as they have not 
done before; but when the price of either 
goes to a level beyond the price of substi- 
tutes that are nearly as good and very 
much cheaper, both products from the 
hive will be dropped and substitutes will 
take their place. It may take years before 
we can get the large volumes of our prod- 
ucts back with the danger that they will 
never return, 

Just now there is a scareity of good 
table honey, especially in large lots. Bot- 
tlers are finding difficulty in getting suf- 
ficient honey at prices that will enable 
them to continue to exploit and push the 
sale of it. Bakers may turn to invert sugar 
because it is cheaper than honey. When we 
recall that one large baker used over a 
million pounds of honey last year we can 
see what that means. That concern may 
now go back to invert sugar syrup which 
is much cheaper and more plentiful and 
of uniform quality. 

The wine and beer interests have been 
buying fermented honey this year because 
it was cheap. Now that fermented honey 


zo back to 


has gone up in price they may 
glucose and corn sugar. 

At the Detroit convention it was pro 
posed to put a tariff on unrefined beeswax 
from foreign countries. Beeswax has been 
going into the other arts because the price 
has been relatively low; but just as sure 
as a tariff is put on it and the price ad- 
vanees, other waxes that are nearly as 
good at less price will be substituted. 

We must not forget that both honey 
and beeswax have strong competition in 
products that are sold at lower prices. 
When the housewife finds that she can get 
much 
than bottled honey she will drop honey. 
When the bakers find that honey is going 
up they will use again the much cheaper 
invert sugar syrup and, of course, the liq- 


jellies and jams at lower prices 


uor interests will use glucose and corn 
sugar and drop honey. 
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Exactly in the same way if beeswax is 
shoved up by a tariff, the electrical and 
floor wax manufacturers, as well as the 
makers of cosmetics, will use other waxes. 

The reason that beeswax 
have of late gone into other lines is large- 


honey and 


ly because the price has been low. Now 
that honey is scarce and going up in price 
and that some advocate a tariff on bees- 
wax, the products of the hive are liable 
to be dropped. This will mean that honey 
will again glut the market and that bees 
wax will go down in price. 

afford to kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg? In respect to bees- 
wax, the American Bee Journal, in its edi 


Can we 


torial on page 515, has hit the nail square- 
ly on the head. 

While both publishers may be 
of financial bias, this whole problem will 
hit the harder. If his 
products go down in price and he ean’t 
find a market for them he is hit as well 
as the bee journals, the demand for which 


accused 


beekeeper much 


will be less if he, the beekeeper, can not 
prosper. 

The moral is that there are a large num- 
ber of small lots of honey not sold yet. 
See our honey column. If the price is held 
too high, the cheaper products will be 
used. 

Let us emphasize as strongly as we 
ean that beeswax and honey both have 
strong competition. During the Great War 
sugar was rationed and not a competitor 
of honey. The price of honey soared be 
cause it had no competition. That condi 
tion does not now prevail. 


eee 
Every autumn as the 


The Annual 
Burning 


leaves fall in the 
northern states, it is 
the universal custom 
to rake up the leaves 
Not only is the whole 


Shame Again 


and burn them. 
town smoked up to the distress of every 
one, but a valuable fertilizer and soil hu- 
mus is destroyed. The sod is burned deep 
where the pile of leaves is burned and it 
will take a couple of years to replace it 
with good grass. If burned on the streets 
these smudge piles make a sereen of smoke 
that is very dangerous to the traffic. Many 
aceidents have oeeurred. 

The fact 
that leaves make the best sort of winter 


important to beekeepers is 


packing between the hives with slaters’ 
felt wrapped around the outside. 
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In the southern states, and particularly 
in Florida, this vicious habit of burning 
off the landscape every fall and early win- 
ter is destroying bee pasturage to the ex- 
tent of 
is burning up the top soil which in most 
peat 


millions of acres and worse yet 


cases is from decaying vegetation 
that has taken thousands of years in the 
miking. Peat is a form of coal that burns 
readily. It won’t be long in Florida before 
in some localities there will be no top 
soil. Young timber is being destroyed as 
well as bird life, and on top of it all, the 
once beautiful country looks like a singed 
eat. 

this 
burning. The forestry department of the 


Laws have been passed against 
several states are erying out against this 
wanton destruction of property and still 
the burning goes on, both north and south, 
all because the officials whose duty it is 
to enforce laws, are afraid to offend the 
ignorant farmers and, in many cases, the 
irresponsible cattle men who think new 
grass will spring up after the fires. New 
grass does not come up and when the top 
soil is gone there will be no growth of 
any kind. 

We have referred to this burning shame 
several times before in these columns. We 
have induced agricultural papers and the 
general press to ery out against this habit 
of killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, and we propose to keep up the fight. 

We ask our readers who see this, to go 
to their local papers and get them to urge 
the officers of the law to stop this nuis- 
ance, There is plenty of law in most 
states and particularly in Florida, to make 
some arrests. More than all else, it is the 
duty of the papers to arouse public senti- 
ment against a nuisance that has been go- 
ing on for years. A mere spasm of one 
editorial is not enough. It must be a con- 
tinuous fight. Will you help us, Mr. Bee- 
keeper? 


eee 
How the Little This was a part 
of a talk made by 


Beekeeper James I. Hambleton, 
Senior Apiculturist, 


Hel 
= Washington, D. C., 


recently, at the Detroit international bee 
meeting. We are in agreement with this 
statement. There may be some who dis- 
agree. 

There are those who claim that the lit- 
tle beekeeper is a menace to the industry, 
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beeause of the danger of his spreading 
bee diseases. In some instances this may 
be true, but in the majority of cases the 
small beekeeper is just as anxious to keep 
his apiary free from disease as the com- 
beekeeper. Furthermore, many 
small back-lot beekeepers who have kept 


mereial 


bees for a comparatively short time may 
actually know more about beekeeping and 
bee diseases than some other larger bee- 
keepers who have kept bees for a much 
longer time. 

There appear to be at least two good 
little beekeep- 
ers. First, because the average small bee- 


reasons why we need mor 


keeper, especially the enthusiastic begin- 
ner, is a big faetor in advertising and 
popularizing honey. He usually has the 
talks bees and honey 
ccntinuously. It is safe to say that people 
who 


bee fever and he 


live close to him know some facts 
about bees and honey that they wouldn’t 
know if this beekeeper were not living 
in that neighborhood. 

Years ago the junior editor sold a na- 
tionally advertised brand of honey to gro- 
from Chi- 
cago, where local beekeepers were plenti- 


cers in a series of towns out 


ful and where many loeal brands of honey 
were found on grocers’ shelves. Strange 
as it may seem, that was the easiest place 
in the world to sell honey. Why? Because 
people knew about the virtues of honey. 

The editor also sold (or tried to sell) 
honey in a few localities where beekeep 
ing was not profitable, and where there 
were comparatively few beekeepers and 
very little, if any, honey on the grocers’ 
shelves. Selling honey in such a locality 
was uphill business. Why? Because the 
majority of the people there did not know 
about the virtues of honey, and, of course, 
did not ask their grocers for it. And it 
was difficult to induce a grocer to buy 
even one case of honey. 

Secondly, we need more little beekeep- 
ers and especially enthusiastic beginners, 
because some of them will eventually be- 
come our best commercial honey produc- 
ers. If there were no little beekeepers, no 
beginners, there soon would be no large or 
that would 
mean the death of our industry. 

And so, let’s be kind to the little begin- 
ner. Let’s encourage him. He is helping 
to create a demand, not only for the rela- 


commercial beekeepers and 


tively small amount of honey he may pro- 
cduee, but also for the honey produced by 
the commercial beekeeper. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, November 6. 

Weather: We had several days of wind 
that swept into our valleys from the north 
and east carrying large quantities of 
dust. No rain of any account has failen 
since our last letter and the time for our 
first rain is getting overdue. Scripps 
Oceanographic Station at La Jolla says 
that we can expect at least a normal rain- 
fall this winter. These reports are usually 
conservative. So far as next year’s crop 
is concerned will say, “it is all in the bag 
yet.” 

Honey Crop: In our last letter we men- 
tioned a few favored locations that se- 
cured a small crop from blue curl. We 
hear of an occasional beekeper who got 
one or two extractions from late bloom- 
ing plants. The crop is less than we had 
reported and honey buyers are very active. 
The demand is good and prices firm with 
a tendency to advance. 

Beeswax: Beeswax is in good demand at 
around 17 to 18 cents, with a good pros- 
pect of going higher. Some of our larger 
producers will use much of their wax for 
foundation. Many have increased their 
colonies and will need more combs to take 
eare of next year’s crop. 

Miscellaneous: We often wonder if this 
North, East, West and South department 
is looked forward to by others as it is by 
us. Some amusing truths often crop out in 
eur writings. For instance, Mr. Wood 
could not have expressed the average bee- 
keepers’ position better had he spent 
weeks in thinking it over than he did in 
the last paragraph of his article on page 
615. Verily this bee business is a great 
business to keep up a fellow’s hope. 

The Los Angeles County Fair this year 
was probably one of the greatest ever 
held in these United States. Los Angeles, 
Riverside, and Orange counties vied for 
first place with tons and tons of honey in 
every conceivable type of container. Glass 
containers predominated to a large extent. 
With strong lights from behind throwing 
rays through the almost transparent jars 
of honey it made a most original and at- 
tractive display. Exhibitors report a lar- 
ger interest than ever before with the 
general public in not only honey but in 
all kinds of canned fruit, cakes, cookies, 


and other foods sweetened with honey. 
Advocating the use of honey as a sweet 
for people who ean not or should not use 
sugar, is, in our opinion, one of the best 
appeals, 

The first prize went to Riverside Coun- 
ty, second to Los Angeles and third to 
Orange County. The people very largely 
responsible for the success of the bee- 
ke pers’ exhibit from County 
were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kinzie and Jas. 
Kinzie, who spared neither time nor ex- 
pense in putting on one of the most at- 
tractive honey displays 
southern California. 


Riverside 


ever seen in 

At a meeting of beekeepers from Los 
Angeles, Riverside, San Bernardino and 
Orange counties, held in Pomona, Novem- 
ber 2, the subjects of bee diseases and 
loss of bees from dusting and spraying 
were the principal topics discussed. Se- 
vere losses have occurred in sections where 
dusting was done by airplane and also 
where the work was done by machine. 
Just how we are to avoid this loss or get 
remuneration where losses occur seems to 
be the beekeepers’ problem.—L. L, An- 
drews, Corona, California, 


e@eo 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, November 4. 

Weather: Our first rains have come. This 
is our first announcement of winter and 
it means that honey extraction should be 
over, fall requeening should be done, and 
the bees going into winter quarters. Bees 
that are going into the orchards now 
should have at least 35 pounds of honey to 
earry them through until blossoming time 
has commenced. Our bees being moved at 
this time into the eucalyptus will not need 
so much honey. Many seasons when 20 or 
25 pounds were left we have found that 
much in the spring. The eucalyptus blooms 
from December on and the bees are able 
to bring in enough to carry them through 
to the heavier flow in March and April. 
The flow finishes in May when the bees 
will go to the alfalfa. 

This is true of the Bay region; farther 
north the bees must wait for the fruit 
bloom. In the Bay region we scarcely ever 
have frost enough to kill the most delicate 
flowers. Once in a long time we have a 
flurry of snow and when we do the euca- 
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lyptus suffers and the beekeepers lose the 
early flow of nectar they were expecting 
to start them off in good shape for the 
summer. 

As in every other industry we have a 
few beekeepers who are late and the re- 
sult is that their extraction is not yet fin- 
ished. They will keep at it and some day 
it will be finished. This class of beekeep- 
ers is the one which does not read journals 
and some of them do not even belong to 
the state association. Their number is 
growing smaller each year. Some of them 
conclude bee business is a poor one and 
sell out. Younger, up-to-date beekeepers 
take their places and the industry is im- 
proved. 

Miscellaneous: Here in California we 
have a very serious problem to face. It is 
airplane dusting of crops; that is, the use 
of poisonous chemicals in spraying crops. 
The beekeeper realizes that the farmer and 
fruit grower must protect his crops 
against the ravages of insects but he does 
object to the use of the airplane that is 
liable to kill bees three miles from the 
fields dusted. This has caused heavy losses 
in many parts of California during the 
past Among the losers are the 
U. S. Experimental Station at Davis and 
the University of California at Davis, 
both institutions losing practically all of 
their bees. Beekeepers in that vicinity lost 
thousands of dollars worth of bees. This 
locality was a striking example of the 
dust which was intended for tomato fields 
(which the bees do not visit) drifting 
two or three miles over bee pasturage— 
grapes and vegetables. 

While the bee industry in California is 
a large one, fruit and vegetable growing 
is a greater industry and we find this is 
causing beekeepers to think the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is a little partial to 
the greater industry. This should not be 
the case for bees are as valuable for pol- 
lination as for their honey and if beekeep- 
ers must suffer, likewise fruit growers and 
others will suffer if we lose our bees.— 
Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, California. 


season, 


WESTERN WASHINGTON, November 8. 

Weather: September was unusually dry 
and warm, with just enough rain to settle 
the dust, but not enough to stimulate 
the growth of white clover which is our 
main crop. Beginning about October 10, 
there was rain in abundance but it was 
too late to do any good, for by the 15th 
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flying weather was over and the bees had 
gone into winter quarters, resulting in a 
greatly shortened working season. No- 
vember came in with record-breaking low 
temperatures, the thermometer hovering 
dangerously close to zero at night, with 
bright sunny days around 40 degrees. 

Honey Flow: What promised to be a 
better than average season was thrown 
into reverse at the end of the fireweed 
season, which finished off prematurely here 
in the lowlands, early in September. Bet- 
ter reports, however, came from the foot- 
hill country, where fireweed blooms later, 
lasting through most of the month. And 
this is one reason why the great moun- 
tain area is the best honey producing part 
of the western half of our state. 

Miscellaneous: The old enemy, A. F. B., 
has invaded this district, greatly lessen- 
ing production, and in some cases putting 
small producers entirely out of business. 
One of these men, who has kept bees for 
a number of years, is so discouraged that 
he said when interviewed: “I am through 
with bees and foulbrood forever.” But 
others not so easily discouraged are mak- 
ing the best of a bad situation, cleaning 
up, and preparing to go forward. This 
type of man, who is willing to be taught 
by his reverses and blunders, is bound to 
win. 

Another lesson that our almost nectar- 
less fall season has taught us here in the 
Northwest, is, that it pays to plant nectar- 
bearing crops, so timed that they will be 
at their best in September and October. 
The only objection most beekeepers have 
to such a plan is, that their neighbor’s 
bees might get as much of the nectar as 
would their own. Reciprocity among the 
beekeepers themselves is the answer to 
this objection each planting a given 
number of acres.—Ewing C. Pershall, Se- 
attle, Washington. 

eee 
COLORADO, November 4. 


Weather: At this date the weather man 
has treated us to a third beginning of 
winter. Snow has come to us in limited 
amounts twice previously, this time about 
5 or 6 inches. It appears as though we 
might prepare for an old-fashioned win- 
ter again. For the past three seasons, win- 
ters in this section have been called sub- 
tropical. If that be the case, such winters 
are not wanted here. They are fine for 
golf and duck hunting but disastrous for 
agriculture, including beekeeping. Mar- 
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shall was wrong about the 5-cent cigar. 
There have been plenty of (good ?) five- 
cent cigars, but what is really needed is a 
good five-foot snow in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The concensus of opinion appears 
to be that were it not for the drouth, the 
depression would not have reached this 
far east. 

Including the above-mentioned snows, 
this fall has been delightful, affording an 
excellent chance to put the bees away 
for winter. Many fine days have afforded 
ample opportunity to check all colonies 
for queens, bees, pollen, and stores and to 
pack if we be so minded. Rainfall for the 
year is already above normal by two 
inches, the soil is in good condition, with 
present prospects for next year fair to 
normal. 

Honey Crop: It is not news that the 
1935 honey crop has been short. It has 
been fortunate that the crop of the last 
few years has been short. What in the 
world would have happened to the price 
if crops had been large? It is possible that 
a large crop will turn producers more ac- 
tively in support of the American Honey 
Institute and its excellent honey public- 
ity program. 

Miscellaneous: There is a new genera- 
tion of beekeepers coming along in Colo- 
rado. Many of the boys, who would have 
gone to jobs in previous years, have stay- 
ed home with dad during the depression 
and are learning the bee business. Also 
there seems to be a group of young fel- 
lows starting in on their own. Many of 
these young fellows are going to be suc- 
cessful beekeepers because they are hun- 
gry for newer ideas. The newer methods of 
beekeeping are available to them and they 
take them eagerly and will soon surpass 
their seniors in ability to meet the chang- 
ed conditions with larger crops at lower 
cost of production. Argue as we may, hon- 
ey prices will not much exceed sugar 
prices. 

Lower honey prices and drouth have ma- 
terially reduced the number of colonies 
of bees in Colorado. Mr. Clay says that 
seems to be the trend in the West. It is 
probable that even more honey will be 
produced in spite of the shrinkage in col- 
ony numbers. Difficult years have made 
us puzzle for better production methods 
which are apparently now available. 

We seem to have neglected at least a 
small trade in Christmas honey packages. 
It has been hard to secure appropriate la- 
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bels and packages. Label makers state 
that the demand does not justify the ef- 
fort. But, doesn’t Christmas look like a 
nice opportunity for special honey sales? 
—R. G. Richmond, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


ARIZONA, October 28. 

Weather: September rains were fair, 
and combined with July and August rains 
made an abundance of wild flowers over 
the mountain areas. October has been dry 
and the bloom and honey flow over a very 
limited area stopped. I refer to the ele- 
vation of around 4500 feet. The country 
here now is so dry with a heavy carpet 
of dry grass that there is considerable 
danger of fire from a careless match or 
cigarette. The days have been very clear 
and warm for the past month. With late 
warm fall it makes our winters here very 
short. Just November, December and 
January. In February the bees start gath- 
ering pollen and preparations for spring 
work must begin at that time. This early 
condition is only true along the 
Gila River. 

Honey Crop: Arizona has been put in 
the column of states reporting a crop 
above normal. Yet I get persistent reports 
from the cotton areas that the cotton crop 
did not come up to last season. Neither 
was a large crop received from mesquite 
and ecatselaw this spring. The sage pro- 
duced a good crop, but it blooms over a 
very small area and does not support a 
large number of colonies. It does not pro- 
duce honey every year. It depends entire- 
ly on rainfall as to its production. And 
rainfall is not very dependable here. 

Miscellaneous: The Southern Arizona 
Fair, held at Tucson the first of this 
month, was well attended and a fine ex- 
hibit of honey and beeswax was display- 
ed. Complete extracting equipment was 
exhibited to show people just how hon- 
ey was taken from the comb. The ex- 
hibit was in charge of W. C. Collier, bot- 
tier and distributor of honey over south- 
ern Arizona. Few people know just how 
honey is extracted and I believe the ef- 
fort put forth in this exhibit was well 
worth while.—Leslie Wedgworth, Oracle, 
Arizona. 


lower 


eee 
TEXAS, November 1. 

Weather: During October the weather 
was ideal. Cool weather with showers pre- 
dominated. Fall plants bloomed through- 
out the month and some little additions 
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to the fall flow in September have been 
reported. The evergreen sumac continued 
to bloom until the second week in October. 
Rock brush, white brush, broom weed and 
other composites added something to the 
stores as their blooming season ended. The 
weather conditions were ideal for honey 
plants. The rains and cool weather allow- 
ed all of the native plants to make heavy 
vegetative growth and to set the fruit 
buds for next year. So far as can be pre- 
dicted, next spring should be an ideal 
time for beekeepers to make increase to 
prevent swarming as the bees today have 
plenty of stores to more than carry them 
through the winter, even though it proves 
to be a long one. The honey plants are in 
shape to give a good early spring flow. 
Knowing this the beekeepers should make 
preparations to give their bees the equip- 
ment which they will most probably need 
next spring. 

Miscellaneous: Every year that Texas 
experiences a fall honey flow numerous 
complaints come in from east Texas rela- 
tive to honey which has a very unpleasant 
odor. This year the complaints have been 
many. Almost every beekeeper living in 
the river valleys of the eastern part of 
Texas has noticed this peculiar odor on 
the fall gathered honey. This odor comes 
from collected from smartweeds 
and will disappear in a few weeks if the 


nectar 


honey is left in an open container, or in 
several months if the honey is put in 
tight cans. The odor is supposed to come 
from some ingredient in the nectar but as 
it passes off rapidly it is only a temporary 
disadvantage. Smartweed honey, after it 
stands two or three wecks, is one of the 
best honeys produced. 

President T. W. Burleson of the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League, announces 
that the next annual meeting of that or- 
ganization will be held in Texas and at 
San This means that the bee- 
keepers of Texas will be hosts to the bee- 
keepers of the United States. Every bee- 
keeper should begin to plan now to make 
that mecting one of the best ever held 


Antonio. 


by the American Honey Producers’ 
League. 
“Beekeeping for Beginners,” Bulletin 


255 of the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, has just been revised and reprirt- 
ed. This bulletin for which there has been 
more calls than any other bulletin of the 
Experiment Station, is now available and 
ean be secured by writing the Director, 
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Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
College State, Texas.—H. B. Parks, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

eee 


EASTERN IOWA, November 5. 

Weather: While it has been generally 
dry the latter part of the summer and fall, 
we have recently had a fine rain which 
will benefit the grasses very materially 
for wintering. 

Honey Crop: The 1935 honey crop for 
Iowa has been spotted. Some localities 
harvested a fair crop, probably 50 per 
cent of normal, while others have not 
been so good. Beekeepers were generally 
surprised that there was any white clover 
at all, owing to last year’s drouth, and 
some favored parts yielded a fair crop, 
while in other localities beekeepers re- 
ported there was plenty of bloom but the 
bees were getting little or nothing from it. 
It is generally understood that when white 
clover goes out, it takes two years for it 
to come back as a source of nectar, and 
it is one of the unusual things that it pro- 
duced this year. White clover is in fairly 
good shape here for another year. 

Miscellaneous: Honey on the market is 
retailing at from 15 to 18 cents per sec- 
tion with extracted at around 45 to 55 
cents per 5-pound pail. Demand just fair. 

3eekeepers are an optimistic lot as a 
rule and are looking forward as usual for 
next year to be better, which with the 
normal amount of moisture and weather 
conditions, should be the best they have 
had for several years. All flows have been 
light owing to weather conditions and 
there will be no “carry-over” to speak of. 

W.S. Pangburn, Center Junction, Iowa. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, November 8 

Weather: Following a spell of near zero 
weather, the sun is again on duty so the 
past three or four days have permitted 
the bees to fly. We expect it to continue 
mild for time and will make the 
best use of the interval by packing for 
winter. Incidentally, conditions are ideal 
for rearranging or moving yards to bet- 


some 


ter winter and spring locations, and some 
of this work is being done. 

We have had an extremely dry fall—no 
moisture of late Au- 
gust. However, clover was well started 
by heavy summer rains so will likely be 
unaffeeted by this dry period. 

Honey Sales: We have heard of no large 


consequence since 
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yields from any quarter and there seems 
to be less evidence of honey for sale 
either on the counters or in advertising 
than usual at this time of year. There 
certainly will be no carry-over to worry 
anyone. Wholesale buyers have offered up- 
ward of six cents in this locality, but find 
few who can supply them. Local retail 
prices are from 9% to 10% cents in pails. 
Some beekeepers customarily sell much 
of their crop in 60’s by advertising in 
sectional farm magazines. 

Miscellaneous: Late inspection of colo- 
nies show an under-supply of pollen in 
brood chambers. Reports from other bee- 
keepers indicate’ the eondition, 
which is bound to have an adverse effect 
on brood rearing in spring. 

Two or three large outfits on the eastern 
edge of the state and over the 
Minnesota were recently preparing to 
take of their bees to a southern 
state for the winter. It is expected to 
bring them back as packages and nuclei 
for the coming season. At least one of 
these truck shipments will be used to re- 
plenish the 


same 


line in 


some 


southern bee- 


keeper whose bees were killed by spray 


eolonies of a 


poison. 

Some methods and paraphernalia that 
have become considered amateurish here 
in the sweet clover country: Cellar win- 
tering, single-story brood chambers any 
time of the year, and queen exeluders. 
Queen excluders, incidentally, went out as 
the double-brood 


chamber came in to 


make them entirely unnecessary and a 
hindrance to both the keeper and the bees. 
Top-entrance wintering, considering its 
successful adaptation to date, is bound 
to follow as bee culture progresses.—J. F, 


Norgren, Junius, South Dakota. 


eee 
NORTH DAKOTA, November 8. 

Weather: The weather this past season 
has been much more favorable for bee- 
keeping than was the case in 1934. Heavy 
rains during the fore part of the season 
were most beneficial to the honey plants 
but resulted in a somewhat delayed sea- 
son. The over-wintered colonies and ear- 
ly established package bees built up sat- 
isfactorily for the main honey flow, but 
packages established late did not build 
up in time to take advantage of the honey 
flow. Swarming was more of a problem 
than it has been for several years past. 

Honey Crop: For some reason or other, 
the honey flow came to an abrupt end early 
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in August. The flow up to that time was 
excellent. Early indications pointed to- 
wards a fine crop, but, with the shutting 
off of the flow so early, most beekeepers 
found that they had only a half crop. 
The greatest concern then was whether or 
not the bees would find enough during the 
remainder of the season to insure adequate 
winter During late August and 
early September their hopes were partly 
fulfilled in that light flows, particularly 
from sweet clover bloom, made it possible 
for colonies to stock their hives fairly 
well for winter. 


stores. 


Here at Fargo the average per colony 
production well 100 pounds, 
practically all of which was gathered dur- 
ing late June and the month of July. Re- 
ports from other sections of the Red River 
Valley indicated that practically the 
same situation prevailed; however, letters 
received from various other parts of the 


was over 


state show that the honey crop was rather 
spotted. Some beekeepers harvested very 
little surplus honey. One beekeeper at Gar- 
North Dakota, lives on the 
Missouri River bottom lands, keeping up- 
of 100 colonies told me that his 
prospects were nearly ruined by a cloud- 
burst during June which overturned all of 
his hives and seattered them over a con- 
area. He able to reeover 
not until much of 
the brood and bees had been lost in the 
water, 


rison, who 


wards 


siderable was 


most of the hives but 


Recently in conversation with a local 
honey buyer, I was told that the greatest 
difficulty now is to locate stocks of hon- 
ey. He told me that practically all the 
honey is out of the hands of the produe- 
ers and that there is the possibility of a 
distinct shortage for the market in the 
near future. He felt that this would bring 
about an unsatisfactory condition in the 
event that the supply of honey will not 
be adequate for the demand. 


In general, the condition of honey 
plants, particularly the clovers, through- 
out the state is quite satisfactory as com- 
pared with previous years. Fine stands of 
clover have been encountered in fields in 
most sections. Right now there is a short- 
age of soil moisture. Whether or not this 
will be remedied soon remains to be seen. 
At the present time there is a blanket of 
several inches of snow covering the 
ground, and although cold weather has 
set in, the frost has entered the soil to 
only a very small degree, It is rather felt 
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that the condition of the honey plants is 
quite satisfactory, especially in the event 
that adequate soil moisture occurs.—2J. 
A. Munro, Fargo, North Dakota. 


CENTRAL IOWA, November 8. 

Weather: The fall rains have been good 
and there seems to be ample moisture in 
the ground to assure a reasonable plant 
growth for next year. There seems to be 
some little increase in the acreage of the 
clovers foundation honey 
plants, but many producers are becoming 


which are 


skeptical as to what may happen, for in- 
stance in the absence of snow covering, 
or in the peculiar combinations of rains 
during next spring. We have been told 
that a wet May precedes a good honey 
flow. This year the heavy rains occurred 
in June which apparently is very disas- 
trous to a honey flow. 

Honey Crop: The year 1935 will be re- 
membered as one of the outstanding years 
in honey production in Iowa. It seemed 
at the beginning of the season the stage 
was set for a maximum honey flow. Con- 
fidence was high in view of the fact that 
during the two or three years preceding 
drouth had 
tinued to yield nectar and produce a rea- 


years of sweet clover con- 
sonable crop of honey. Weather played 
There 
seemed to be plenty of moisture, plenty 
of plant growth, and in fact plenty of 
bloom, but the sad part of the story is 
that nectar. The bees did 
not even venture to visit the flowers. It 
is interesting that this was true not only 
with sweet clover, which is looked upon 
fundamentally as a dry weather plant, 
but upon other clovers and other honey 
plants. The white clover was prevalent in 
some areas, but did not yield up to expec- 
tations. Basswood did not yield at all in 
spite of the fact that there was consider- 
able bloom. The yellow sweet clover was 
capable of producing much honey, but did 
not prove attractive to the bees. This con- 
dition has brought to our attention very 
factors on nectar secretion. We have got 
to know more about the weather and its 
effect upon the production of nectar in 
plants. 


funny tricks on the beekeepers. 


there was no 


Miscellaneous: The bees in general may 
be said to have gone into the winter rath- 
er light on stores and there are a good 
many indifferent which were 
forcefully the influence of environmental 


colonies 
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placed into winter quarters. On the other 
hand, there has been a growing tendency 
on the part of producers to carefully ana- 
lyze the condition of their colonies in the 
fall and to adopt a more liberal policy 
toward fall uniting and fall reorganiza- 
tion of colonies to bring about the best 
possible colony with which to go into win- 
ter. There was a definite increased tenden- 
ey during the fall of 1934 to kill off bees, 
conserve the stores and combs, for instal- 
lation of the package bees in 1936. This 
may be a temporary trend or it may be an 
indication of a more permanent trend 
which will eall for a more general use of 
package production in 


bees for honey 


this state. 


It is becoming more evident that the 
production of honey is tied up with the 
general agricultural program. We can now 
see rather clearly that the acreage of 
sweet clover has been decreasing during 
the last few years and this condition has 
been aggravated by a shortened rotation. 
Sweet clover was formerly used for two 
years in anticipation of corn planting, 
but the policy has been developing to use 
sweet clover but one year, therefore, re- 
ducing materially the amount of bloom 
which would be prevalent for honey pro- 
duction. This process has found many bee- 
keepers without a honey producing ter- 
ritory. Fortunately small areas have been 
opened up and some of the larger produc- 
ers have found it beneficial to move colo- 
nies to new locations. This resulted in a 
mild form of migratory beekeeping. It is 
quite possible that the future will see 
more effort given to the location of bee 
pastures than has been given in the past, 
even though it is on a temporary basis. 

F. B. Paddoek, Ames, Iowa. 


NEW JERSEY, November 5. 
Weather: The 


tremely mild for 


weather has been ex- 
this time of the year. 
During the early part of October we had 
frost on several oceasions, but there has 
been none for two or three weeks. Bees 
been flying a little nearly every 
day, and, in fact, there is some clover 
growing on the lawns, and it was possible 
today to see about twenty bees working 
the blossoms, growing in a space of about 
200 square feet. We have been having 
some rains and, in fact, ean look forward 
tc more wet weather which will make up 


have 
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for the extremely dry spell we have had 
during the latter part of the summer. 
Should the weather stay as mild as it is 
for much of the winter, it would mean an 
undue consumption of stores and poor 
wintering in many cases. It would be bet- 
ter if it were a little colder. 


Honey Crop: The northern part of this 
state, at least, enjoyed a very good fall 
flow. This was helped, no doubt, by the 
prevailing good weather during September 
when the flow is in progress. Apparently 
the plants yield better during rather dry 
weather than they do when it is too wet. 
Smartweed is usually regarded as a good 
neetar producer, but this year it did not 
seem to be showing results in the supers, 
although worked it very actively. 
The earliest bloom came about the middle 


bees 


of August, and was at its height about 
the first of September. I know of at least 
one apiary, situated near meadows that 
were pink with the bloom from this plant. 
It should have produced a large surplus, 
but as it was the bees hardly stored any- 
thing in the supers. Then, too, in Hunter- 
don County and other parts of the state 
smartweed has disappeared due to the rav- 
ages of the Japanese beetle. The goldenrod 
and asters, however, are the other prin- 
cipal fall nectar sources here and they 
more than made up for the shortcomings 
of smartweed. Bees were observed active- 
lv working aster blossoms as late as Octo- 
ber 19, which was some time after most 
other plants had been killed by frost. 
Honey Sales: Those actively engaged in 
selling honey at retail, report business as 
being very good. It really is surprising 
how much honey is being sold by some 
beekeepers who devote a little time and 
business methods to the work. Almost 
without exception, they are getting the 
very top prices for the best honey. This, 
of course, because we live in a very dense- 
ly populated area and there are many 
people willing to pay the top price for a 
article. Good New Jersey 
very delicious product and 


choice comb 
honey is a 
readily sells at a higher price than that 
brought in from the West. One New Jer- 
sey beekeeper recently received two or- 
ders, one for 1500 sections and another for 
10,000 sections, at $2.40 per dozen. Both 
of these orders were the outgrowth of 
business in the past years as the whole- 
saler had built up a demand for this par- 
ticular flavor which he could not supply 
from any source but our own. The bee- 
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keeper receiving these orders could not 
supply them in full as he had his own 
private trade to look after in addition. 
Miscellaneous: The sales tax which was 
in effect in this state has been repealed. 
This should be a help in selling more hon- 
ey as the very small beekeepers did not 
wish to sell honey: without a license and 
run the risk of penalties and they did not 
wish to take out a license and keep books 
for the small amount involved for a cer- 
tain period of the year. This now has been 
done away with and sales are unrestrict- 
ed.—John Conner, North Caldwell, New 


Jersey. 
eeoc 


MICHIGAN, November 11. 

Weather: Fall rains recently broke the 
dry spell—a welcome break, as some parts, 
particularly the eastern, were dry. Nearly 
everywhere we see more clover than in 
recent years and prospects are heartening 
for a good clover flow next season. Late 
summer that for the first 
found some goldenrod that did 


not reach full bloom by frost. 


was so cool 


time we 


Honey Crop: The fall flow was very 
light. In eastern Michigan some _ buck- 


wheat helped out. In southern parts of the 
state a light flow helped the 
ready for winter, but feeding was neces- 


bees get 


sary in many apiaries. This in the face 
main erop either. In central and 

Michigan the fall flow was a 
generally because of the 


of no 
northern 
failure 

weather. 


cool 
ripen 
properly and melons were nearly a total 


Even tomatoes did not 
failure in this area. Increase had a tough 
time coming through and needs feeding. 

Miscellaneous: Very little honey re- 
mains in the hands of the producers, In- 
quiry is good with prices up 4 to % cent 
over a month ago in large quantities. The 


thin honey has moved out and no eases 


of actual spoilage have been reported. De- 
mand from bakers improves. Local bakers 
have bought tons where they formerly 
bought 60’s, and this demand is picking 
up many an odd lot of honey that was 
formerly peddled about town at a 40 per 
cent discount from going prices. Power 
to the bakers! and to American Honey 
Institute for getting bakers started on 
using honey in a large way. 

Comb honey is the searcest ever seen, 
There simply is none left in quantity. 

Two meetings: December 4, at 10 o’clock 
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at Woodman’s warehouse, Grand Rapids; 
and December 18, the annual meeting of 
the Michigan Beekeepers’ Association at 
the Hart Building, M. 8. C., East Lansing, 
at 10 a. m. All beekeepers are cordially 
invited. Several important matters will 
be discussed, and the government film, 
“The Realm of the Honey will be 
shown at the Grand Rapids meeting. 


SS 
CC, 


Most of the active male members of 
the Association have left a forwarding 
address to their north woods hunting 


camps for the next two weeks, while they 
“hunt the bounding stag.” Our party will 
again consume 60 pounds of honey while 
for everything but 
Kast 


in camp. We use it 


gun oil—-R. H. Kelty, Lansing, 
Michigan. 


ALABAMA, November 4. 

Weather: September and October have 
been very dry and warm, The temperature 
for several days in October reached all 
time high records. The boneset and aster 
have stood this unusually well and the 
fall honey flow has been the best in many 
years, assuring all colonies of plenty of 
winter stores. Aster honey causes much 
trouble in wintering in the North, but 
with the mild climate allowing flights fre- 
quently it causes no ill effect here. 

Honey Crop: Due to the 
packages sold in the spring very little sur- 
plus honey was produced in Alabama this 


number of 


season. Beekeepers who did not ship pack- 
ages are practically sold out of honey and 
are beginning to look around for honey 
to fill their orders. Some of our customers 
report lower prices for honey wholesale 
than last season, but those that have a 
retail trade report an increased demand 
at last season’s prices. We expect an in- 
crease in wholesale honey prices in the 
near future. 

Miscellaneous: Advance orders and in- 
quiries for packages are coming in rapid- 
ly and prospects are that the demand will 
be the greatest in the history of the busi- 
ness as more and more beekeepers are 
killing their bees and replacing with pack- 
ages. With the excellent condition of the 
colonies at this time, the production of 
packages should be above normal if weath 
er conditions in the spring are at all fa- 
vorable, but it is doubtful if the supply 
will be great enough to fill the demand. 
Some shippers have already sold 50 per 
cent of their production for 1936. There 
are, of course, several factors that will 
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affect the demand for packages, such as 
price of honey, winter losses, and pros- 
a honey crop in 1936.—J. M. 
Cutts, Montgomery, Alabama. 


pects for 


NORTH CAROLINA, November 7 

Weather: The rainfall and other weath- 
er conditions were about normal during 
the spring and summer and were favor 
able to honey production throughout most 
of the state, and especially in the eastern 
part of the state where some of the lead- 
ing beekeepers have their apiaries. How- 
ever, in some of the Piedmont and moun- 
tain counties, rains and other unfavorable 
conditions lowered the yield in some lo- 
calities and caused a failure of sourwood 
except in the 
counties. The weather was about right to 


honey, extreme western 
encourage a fine growth of goldenrod, as- 
ters, and other fall producing plants. 
Honey Crop: The spring and summer 
honey crop was spotted over the state. 
The yield was good in some of the eas- 
tern counties where several leading bee- 
keepers harvested normal crops. Some of 
them reported better yields than ever be- 
fore. The Piedmont and mountain counties 
did not fare so well but good yields were 
obtained in many localities while others 
reported only poor to fair yields. General 
conditions were good for the fall flow. 
Many fields were white with asters, most 
normal condition and 
the weather was ideal. Since about Sep- 


of the colonies in 


tember 20 we have had warm, bright days 
with very little rain and only a few cool 
cloudy days to hinder the flight of the 
bees. Some of the results are that surplus 
honey was harvested in many localities 
and the colonies generally are well stock- 
important factor in 
preparation of colonies for winter and 


ed with stores, an 
next year’s honey flows. Several reports 
from the Piedmont section mention lespe- 
deza as one of the leading honey produce- 
ing plants this fall and give it eredit for 
much of the fall crop.—C. L. Sams, Ral- 
eigh, N.C. 
eee 


WESTERN NEW YORK, November 10. 

Weather: The weather here during the 
latter half of August and through Sep- 
eool. October and No- 
vember thus far have been fine and above 
Throughout the season it has 
that abnormal. 
When the honey plants were in condition 


tember was very 


normal. 


seemed conditions were 
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to yield, the weather was off, and when 
the weather was right for bees to work, 
theplants were not in condition for nec- 
tar secretion. 

Honey Crop: The clover crop was very 
short. Buckwheat yielded only for a few 
day in early August. Local conditions also 
have been variable. Very few yards have 
given satisfactory crops and many have 
almost failures. Our total per 
ony yield has been the lowest for many 
years. Judging by the condition of our 
own bees and from what I have seen I 
fear that there will be a heavy loss from 
starvation this winter through western 
New York, where feeding has not been 
done. We have fed more honey and sugar 
than ever before. 

Miscellaneous: 
and considerable 
without the state. 
ville, New York. 


been col- 


Honey is about all sold, 
is being imported from 


H. M. 


Myers, Ransom- 


eee 
ONTARIO, November 9. 

Weather: We have just returned from 
one of our apiaries where we had been 
fixing a few covers and doing other odd 
jobs, and while there saw the unusual 
spectacle of a few colonies carrying pol- 
len as freely as they do in May. Puzzled 
at first as to the source of this pollen, I 
soon discovered that bees by the hundreds 
were on a rank growth of wild mustard 
or charlock.September was much cooler 
than usual, and the first week in October 
was much the same. Then a change came 
and ever since then we have had weather 
like early September. While we enjoy the 
balmy weather, it is not normal for bees 
to be 
Conditions have been perfect for getting 
bees ready for winter and if any bees go 


carrying pollen in mid-November. 


into winter quarters in poor shape, some 
alibi other than unfavorable weather con- 
ditions will have to be used. 

Precipitation has been very light dur- 
ing the fall months and many complaints 
have been heard from farmers because of 
water shortage for stock, ete. Hunters in 
the northern sections of the province re- 
port streams and lakes all high, and the 
ground very wet so they no doubt have 
had more rain in those sections. Locally 
clover looks well. Better prices for alsike 
seed has stimulated the growing of this 
clover and from present indications there 
will be a larger acreage next season than 
for a number of years past. 


Miscellaneous: During the past ten 
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days we have disposed of our two cars of 
honey held for export, one of buckwheat 
and one of clover. While prices received 
are not high, they are higher than we re- 
ceived for last year’s crop. As intimated 
in my last report, bargain sales put on by 
chain stores are some of the hardest prob- 
lems the beekeeper has to face, if he is 
one who tries to get a fair and uniform 
price for his product. Just a concrete ex- 
ample to illustrate: In one of our nearby 
towns our honey was being sold freely at 
50 cents per five-pound pail, gross weight 
size. No kick came from customers and all 
satisfied. Then a 
honey came into town 

pails, part of it from a well-known pro- 
ducer in the Niagara peninsula, and the 
balance from another well-known beekeep- 
er some distance north of Guelph. No 
doubt this honey is just as good and prob- 
ably better than ours, but the chain store 
featured this honey at 39 cents per pail, 
getting 
wholesale for ours. Of course, sales of our 
honey stopped and I asked the merchant 
not to cut the price and simply wait till 
the other bargain stuff was cleared out. 


were consignment of 


in the same sized 


which was less than we were 


No doubt this is simply one case out of 
hundreds of others all over the country 
and in the aggregate a tremendous sum 
must be lost to the producers. In another 
case I know of, a carload of nice honey 
was sold to a dealer at a certain figure, 
and this honey was whiter than ours, as 
I saw the honey. While we have not se- 
eured a big price for our car of clover 
honey, yet I happen to know that it sold 
for two cents per pound more than was 
paid for the carload in question. 

This is none of my business exeept as 
such deales affect the industry as a whole. 
Two cents a pound on a ear of 30,000 
pounds is easily reckoned. Dealers can not 
be blamed for buying as cheaply as pos- 
sible as long as the present system of 
doing business continues. Just what the 
remedy is I am not able to say, but such 
experiences as I have related go a long 
way in prompting producers to do some- 
thing to try to do away with competition 
that appears to be hardly fair to all con 
cerned, 

By the time this is in print the annual 
meeting of the Ontario Association will 
be a matter of history and from present 
indieations it looks as though there will 
be a big attendance and a lot of interest 
taken in the proeeedings.—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 
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Just News 


EDITORS 





The annual meeting of the Michigan 
3eekeepers’ Association will be held on 
December 18, at 10 a. m., Horticultural 
Building, campus M. 8. C., East Lansing. 
The program will be announced December 
4. All beekeepers are cordially invited. 


A meeting of the Fourth Michigan Dis- 
trict Association will be held on Decem- 
ber 4, at 10 a. m., at Woodman’s ware- 
house, Grand Rapids. Speakers will be 
Harold Albaugh, Jay Cowing, Ralph 
Blackman, Frank Rasmussen D. P. Bar- 
rett, and R. H. Kelty. The government 
film, “The Realm of the Honeybee,” will 
be shown. The big horticultural show 
is on at this time and all attending can 
see that at the same time. 


A release from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Press Service, 
dated November 9, 1935, reads as fol- 
lows: “An interstate shipment of honey 
by the Silver Label Products Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was found by a federal 
jury at Philadelphia, Pa., Friday, No- 
vember 8, to be adulterated and mislabel- 
ed. Commercial invert sugar had been add- 
ed. The Food and Drug Administration of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture seiz- 
ed a shipment of this company’s honey in 
Philadelphia, May 4, 1935. It was labeled, 
‘Releo Brand Pure Honey-Quality Pack.’ 
Further actions against this company and 
other interstate shipments of their prod- 
ucts are yet to be adjudicated. Experts 
of the Department of Agriculture can 
readily detect the addition of small quan- 
tities of commercial invert sugar to hon- 
ey. It changes the honey’s color, turbid- 
ity, and taste. Chemical components as 
ash, nitrogen, and the ratios of the several 
natural sugars are also changed.” 


The Ohio Beekeeping Correspondence 
Course issued in 1933 has been a popular 
one. Since May, 1933, this course has 
ranked among the first in enrollment of 
the Farm Correspondence Courses offered 
by the University. Beekeepers from over 
twenty-five states as well as students from 
Canada, Turkey, South Africa, British 
West Indies and New Zealand have en- 
rolled in the course. A revised correspon- 
dence course in bee culture has been re- 


cently issued by the Extension Service at 
the Ohio State University. The new re- 
vision has brought the original course 
completely up to date. The revised course 
consists of twelve lessons and takes up 
thoroughly the various phases of bee cul- 
ture. The twelfth lesson is devoted en- 
tirely to orchard pollination. There is no 
enrollment fee for the course. Full details 
may be obtained by request from W. E. 
Dunham, Division of Bee Culture, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Empire State Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual winter meet- 
ing on Thursday and Friday, December 12 
and 13, at the Mizpah Hotel, in Syracuse, 
New York. A program has been arranged 
to interest both the beekeepers and their 
wives. Mrs. M. F. Jensen of the American 
Honey Institute will be with us and give 
talks and honey demonstrations. For de- 
tails write to E. T. Cary, Secretary, Mid- 
land Avenue and Tallman Street, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


The Managing Director of the Bee Mar- 
keting Agreement has been advised by 
the officials in Washington that the Bee 
Marketing Agreement can continue in 
1936 as it has in 1935, if no changes are 
requested. The package bee and queen 
shippers in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas, and California have ex- 
pressed their desire to continue with the 
Bee Marketing Agreement in 1936 as it 
has been in 1935. This means that the 
prices and dealer’s discount, which have 
been in effect in 1935, will continue in 
effect in 1936. It also means that the ship- 
pers will respect the requirements of the 
Bee Marketing Agreement pertaining to 
quality of packages and queens shipped, 
statements used in advertising, and they 
will send their monthly volume of busi- 
ness reports promptly to the office of the 
Managing Director and pay their assess- 
ments. The treasurer, Mr. W. E. Harrell, 
and the Managing Director, Mr. J. M. Rob- 
inson, are both bonded, so that an accurate 
aceount of all funds received in the office 
of the Managing Director must be kept, 
and an audit made at the end of the cal- 
endar year. 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





Exclusive Wax Production—Is It Economically 
Possible? 

Question.—I have heard and read about the 
possibility of feeding the honey crop back and 
back again to the bees for wax production. 
Could you kindly outline to me the best way 
to do this and how much honey it will take to 
produce a centumweight of wax this way? 
Albert Kehrt, Guatemala. 


Answer.—In countries where honey is 
of poor quality and the price low, it has 
been fed back to bees for the purpose of 
constructing comb. The honey is extracted 
and the The 
proccss is repeated again and again, The 


comb melted up into wax. 
combs for wax production should be built 
above queen excluders. Producing wax in 
this way is very hard on bees. They wear 
out speedily, as they do when sugar syrup 
is fed. Constant brood rearing must be 
kept up to replace the loss due to wear 
and tear on the bees. As a rule, exclusive 
wax production is not profitable and is 
advisable only when honey is of very poor 
quality and unsalable. Conditions vary, 
but it will take from four to ten pounds 
of honey to produce a pound of wax. In 
the olden believed that it 


took twenty pounds of honey. This figure 


days it was 


has been shown to be too high. 


Uniting Weak Colonies in December 
Question.—Due to a rush of work I neglected 
uniting a few colonies earlier in the fall. 
rather think tha colonies are too weak in bees 
to winter successfully. Do you think it would 
be advisable to unite during this month ?— 
J. M. Hall, Ohio. 


Answer.—Remove the empty combs 
from the hives of the two colonies to be 
united. Lift carefully the combs with ad- 
hering bees out of one hive, over into the 
other. During this time of the year, when 
there is no brood in the combs, such colo- 
nies will unite quite easily and without 
any fighting. This work should be done 
during a day when the sun is shining and 
when the weather is reasonably warm. 


To Prevent the Honey Tank from Rusting 

Question.—The inside of my honey tank is 
beginning to rust in a few places. What can I 
do to remedy this condition and to prevent fur- 
ther rusting ?—A. J. Frank, Kansas. 


Answer.—Apply sandpaper to the rusty 
parts and then use alminum paint. Possi- 
bly the interior of your tank should be 
covered thoroughly with aluminum paint. 
This paint, after it is dry, will not taint 
the honey. 


Honey in Glass vs. Honey in Tin 

Question.—One of my customers asks if honey 
in glass is more healthy than honey packed in 
tin ! Roscoe F. Wixson, New York. 

Answer.—Honey in tin should be equal 
in every respect to honey in glass. As a 
rule, the lighter-colored and better flavor- 
ed honeys are put in while the 
darker colored honeys are put in tin. In 


glass 


any event, one should not be any more 


healthful or more easily assimilated than 
the other. 


Feeding Bees During Cold Weather 
Question —When going through my _ yard 
hefting hives recently I found three that seemed 
to be rather light in weight. I do not have any 
combs of honey to feed the bees. Is it too late 
to feed sugar syrup? If feeding is possible how 
should I go at it?—James G. Hill, New York. 


Answer.—Of course, the proper time to 


feed bees is during early October, at 
which time they will take sugar syrup 


quite readily, provided the weather is not 
too cold. By all means, feed your bees as 
soon as possible, but if the weather is cold 
give hard candy made from granulated 
If the weather warms up so the 
bees can fly naturally you can give more 


sugar. 


syrup hot. For making sugar syrup, use 
only the best grade of granulated sugar. 
The syrup should be mixed in the propor- 
tion of two parts of granulated sugar to 
one part of water, either by weight or by 
measure. The sugar should be stirred into 
the water which should be heated to the 
boiling point. The stirring should be con- 
tinued until all the granules are dissolved. 
One of the most convenient feeders is a 
ten-pound friction-top pail with about 20 
small holes punched in the cover of the 
pail with a three-penny nail. The syrup 
should be fed while hot. The pail of syrup 
should be inverted over the frames of the 
brood chamber after the cover of the iiive 
is removed. This places the syrup where 
the bees can get to it conveniently. An 
empty super should be placed under the 
regular hive cover to protect the feeder 
while the syrup is being taken. During 
cold weather it is an advantage to place 
some pieces of burlap or old sacks over 
the top of the pail, and also on top of 
the frames to retain the heat of the syrup 
so that it may be taken readily. Full di- 
rections for making hard candy will be 
sent free to our subscribers. 
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BUY AND SELL HERE 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. 


Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 


sertion, Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





sellers is not guar- 
required, 


The reliability of honey 
anteed, although strict references are 





FOR SALE 
Kr ayetteville, 
~ FANCY clover 
Co., Kalona, lowa,. 


Clover extracted. F. W. Lesser, 
Y 


and fall honey. Kalona Honey 


NEW crop clover comb and extracted. C. B. 
Howard, Geneva, N. Y ee 

¢ HOIC E white clover honey in 60-lb. cans. 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio, 
~ MICHIGAN white extracted in 60's. M. H. 


Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 





CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 
~ POR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 
4 FOR SALE—Clover extracted, 7c. Creston 
Honey Company, Creston, Iowa. 


goldenrod hone y at 6c. The 
Ohio. 


~ LIGHT amber 
Vik Apiaries, Indepe ndence, 


“WHITE clover comb and extracted | honey. 


Porterholm Apiaries, Adrian, Mich. 
“FINE white clover honey in 60-lb. cans, 7%e 
per Ib. Jos H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 

MIC HIGAN choice clover honey, case, $8.40. 


Mich. 


prices and samples of honey. 


Sample, 10c. Abel Totems, Owosso, 


“WRITE me for 


I can please you Thos. S. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. 
; NEW YORK State clover extracted honey in 
new 60's, two per case. H. B. Gable, Romulus, 
. ¥ 

HONEY in bottles: 4, 8, 16, 32 ozs., 2%, 5, 


cuse, N 


10, 60-lb. pails. J. Searff & Son, Box 536, by ra- 
Yy 





extracted 


20,000 pounds amber honey at 
6%ec: light amber, 6%c. New cans and cases. 
Valley View Apiaries, Savanna, Ill. 


~ MICHIG AN’S finest well ripe ned white hon- 
ey in new 60's. Sample, 15c. Jay Cowing, Jeni- 
son, Mich 


WHITE and sweet clover honey, new cans 
and eases, $8.00 per case. Martin Carsmoe, 
Ruthven, Iowa 

FINE quality palmetto or mangrove honey, 


in new sixties. Sample, 6c. Peter W. Sowinski, 
Fort Pieree, Florida 

CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. J. 
StahIman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Nice 
through muslin, 7c; 








clover extracted filtered 


dark 





pound; two 60-Ib. cans to case. H. G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Extracted white and _ buck- 
wheat honey in 60, 12 and 5 Ib. cans. Comb 
honey in 2-doz. cases. I. J. Stringham, Glen 


Cove, New York. 


amber, 6%c per 





FINE 


white clover extracted honey in new 
60's. 


Sample, 15c. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 
FINEST clover honey, case, $8.40. Sample, 
10c. Martin & Fuller, 220 South Dewey, Owos- 


so, Mich. 








OUR new crop of finest Michigan clover hon- 
ey is now ready for the market. New cans and 
cases. Speak for your needs during the coming 
season. E. D. Townsend & Sons, Northstar, 
Michigan. 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 

RASPBERRY HONEY—In 60-lb. cans, for 
9c a lb. In 10-lb. cans by mail, postpaid up to 
and including fourth zone, for $2.00 a can. Sam- 
ple by mail, 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, 
Lake City, Mich. 

FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer’s financial responsi- 
bility and advise all bee keepers to sell for cash 
only, or on C. O. D. terms except when rue 




















buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 
WANTE D—Light and “amber honey. River- 


side Apiaries, Russell, Illinois. 


~WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Wm. 
March, 12801 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


~ WANT'ED—Comb and extracted honey. Mail 




















sample, state quantity and price. Sherfick 
Farms, Shoals, Ind, 
WANTED—Honey, all grades, amber and 


capping melter honey our specialty. Blue Rib- 


bon Honey Co., Gurnee, Ill. 
WANTED—Chunk, comb and extracted hon- 


ey in any amounts, best prices paid. Central 
Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED—wWhite clover, amber and _ buck- 
wheat honey in 60-lb. cans; comb honey. Roscoe 
F. Wixson, Dundee, New York. 


~ WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Car lots or less, clover extracted 
honey and light amber, new cans. Clover Blos- 
som Honey Co., 712 Kossuth St., Columbus, 
Ohio 


SPOT CASH PAID FOR COMB AND EX- 
TRACTED HONEY. Send samples and best 
price. C. W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin. 


WANTED—HONEY FOR CASH. Truck lots 














or earloads, good Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas and wes- 
tern honey. We are large cash buyers. Write us. 
W. F. Straub & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—Honey. Russell Smalley, Rippey, 
Iowa. 

WANTED—Honey and beeswax. Beekeepers 
will find it to their advantage to communicate 





with us. Please send sample, state quantity 
available and prices. California Honey Com- 
pany, Hamilton & Company, Agent, 108 W. 


Sixth St., Los Angeles, California. 


FOR SALE 


YOUR wax worked into medium brood foun- 














dation for 15c pound. Fred Peterson, Alden, 
lowa. 

ELECTRICAL uncapping knives, $10.00 
each with thermostat $1.00. Paul Krebs, 


8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


FRAMES—Standard Hoffman, 
1000. Other supplies. Price list free. 
Bee & Honey Co., Osceola, Wisconsin, 

QUALITY bee supplies. Prompt shipment. 
Reasonable prices. We take honey and beeswax 
in trade for bee supplies. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Mich. 

STRAW BEE HIVES for roadside honey sell- 
ing stands; English and landscape gardens; es- 
tates. Photos on request. G. Korn, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 








$29.50 per 
Northern 








BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment, Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 








FOR SALE — Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 





SITUATION WANTED 


YOUNG MAN wants work with package ship- 
per. A. C. Lettner, Fountain City, Wis. 

















HONEY GATE 
for 60-lb. cans. 
Screw it on your 
ean of honey and 
you are ready to 
fill your small 
containers. Well- 
made, Nickel-plated. Measure across top of cover 
for size wanted. 2% to 3 inches. Only 88c plus 
postage. Weight, 1 lb. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Keep this ad. ERNEST 
FAHLBECK, Manufacturer, 406 South Spring- 
field Ave., Rockford, Il. 


PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
All Shipments Covered by State Inspection. 


SHASTA APIARIES 


SHASTA, Shasta Co., CALIF. 
Geo. W. Moore F. W. Chapman 














N% Carniolans 
a Caucasians 


We wish you all a very merry Christmas and a 
happy and prosperous season for 1936. We will 
try to help make it so with our fine Carniolan 
and Caucasian queens and bees. 


ALBERT G. HANN, GLEN GARDNER, N. J. 





BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

PACKAGES for 1936. No increase in price. 
J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 

CHOICE Italian queens. White Pine Bee 
Farms, Rockton, Pa. With Gleanings from 1911. 


GOOD young Italian queens mailed any time. 
Order now, 75c. each. D. W. Howell, Shellman, 
Georgia. 

















MOUNTAIN Gray Caucasian bees and queens 
for 1936 delivery at code prices. P. B. Skinner 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 

CAUCASIAN bees and queens. Booked up for 
1935, but accepting orders for 1936 delivery. 
Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 








WE solicit an opportunity to bid for your 
1936 package bee and queen requirements. Cit- 
ronelle Bee Co., Citronelle, Ala. 

GOOD Caucasian queens and package bees 
for 1936 delivery. Booking orders now. Lewis 
& Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


ITALIANS and CAUCASIANS. When in the 
market for queens and bees, get in touch with 
Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas. Agents for 
Pinard Nailless queen cage. 


FOR SALE—300 colonies of bees in modern 
10-frame standard equipment, well located in 
6 yards; they have lots of honey and extracting 
equipment. Bees guaranteed free from disease. 
T. W. Burleson & Son, Waxahachie, Texas. 


~~ MISCELLANEOUS 
GENERAL job printing. A. Matson, 21513 
Donaldson, Dearborn, Mich. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Helper immediately. State wages 
desired. Man selected must pay own transporta- 
tion. Permanent work if services satisfactory. 
Sandwich Island Honey Company, 3515 Harding 
Ave., Honolulu, Hawaii. 


























Dependable Italian Queens 


INSTANT SERVICE 
CODE PRICES 
15% discount to dealers 
CALIFORNIA APIARIES 
J. E. Wing. Cottonwood, California. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


BROOKLYN, ALABAMA 


Breeders of Mountain Grey Caucasian 
Bees and Queens. Write for our 
descriptive circular. 


Package Bees for 1936 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


THE CROWVILLE APAIRIES 
WINNSBORO, ROUTE 1, LOUISIANA. 
J. J. Scott. 

METAL 


, EDWARD ROOFING 


BUY NOW .. SAVE MONEY 


Protect your buildings from 
| fire, lightning, wind and 
--Sweather before advancing 

costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


1233-1283 SUTLER STREET CINCINNATI, OHIQ 
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DETROIT CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 739.) 
Cookies—1, E. Chafin, Elkhorn, Wis.; 2, Mrs. 
A. A. Doenges, Defiance, O.; 3, Waysmith Roy, 
Sparta, Wis.; 4, Mrs. Ed. Rauchfuss, Powell, 
Wyo.; 5, Mrs. H. Chafin, Elkhorn, Wis.; 6, Sis- 
ter M. Praxedes, Mt, St. Benedict, Crookston, 
Minn.: 7, Mrs. A. G. Gill, Evanston, IIl.; 8, 
Mrs. W. Diehnelt, Menomonee Falls, Wis.; 9, 
Julius N. Roy, r'enwood, Wis.; 10, Mrs. Paul 
Daellenbach, Brookside, Mont. 
Candy—1, Mrs. H. W. Knight, Dalton, Wis.; 
-— i 


2, Mrs. A. Bodenschatz, Lemont, II1.; Sis- 
ters St. Benedict, Crookston, Minn; 4, Louise 
Diehnelt, Menomonee Falls, Wis.; 5, Miss E. 


Chatin, Elkhorn, Wis.; 6, John Karch, Madison, 

fis.; 7, Esther G. Elliott, Timmoth, Colo.; 8, 
J. N. Roy, Fenwood, Wis.; 9, Mrs. R. Glock, 
Roswell, New Mexico. 

Mrs. Jensen referred to National Hon- 
ey Week. When the Institute first started 
with it, there was some question as to 
whether it could be put over but now it 
has come to be a permanent feature of the 
Institute work. At first the national drug- 
gists would have nothing to do with Na- 
tional Honey Week, but now they are tak- 
ing hold of it the same as the grocers and 
the food departments of various newspa- 
pers, and of great corporations that have 
special foods for sale. 

Miss Mercedes Cranston, assistant see- 
retary of the American Honey Institute, 
gave a very interesting talk on the need 
of research in honey cookery. Honey must 
be used in ways other than spreads. It 
has many competitors and it requires good 
salesmanship on the part of beekeepers 
in selling their products. She called at- 
tention to the fact that a few beekeepers 
do not practice what they preach because 
they do not have honey on their tables 
regularly. Every beekeeper should be a 
user of honey. 

She had attended numerous beekeepers’ 
pienics and found no honey used in cakes, 
breads or cookies. Perhaps some of them 
had tried honey and became disgusted. 
One trouble is that the average housewife 
measure accurately; in other 
words, she does not follow directions. 

The Canadian Honey Federation 

Miss Newberry of the Canadian Honey 
Federation, Guelph, Ontario, mentioned 
pamphlets the Canadians use entitled, 
“Honey and How to Use It.” Experiments 
are being conducted with reference to the 
use of honey for infants. 

W. D. LeMaistre, of Guelph, Ontario, 
said that Canada produces approximately 
30,000,000 pounds of honey, and that 60 
per cent of the buying power of Canada 
is in Ontario. It appears that the per cap- 
ita consumption of honey in Canada is 
higher than it is in the United States, 


does not 
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Government Work Relating to Bees 


James I. Hambleton, in charge of Bee 
Culture Investigation work of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine with headquarters at Beltsville Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Maryland, out- 
lined some of the work that the govern- 
ment was doing for the development of 
bee culture throughout the United States. 

The main bee culture laboratory is lo- 
cated at Beltsville Research Center, Mary- 
land, from which all research work of the 
government is being directed. There are 
several other bee culture laboratory sta- 
tions at strategie points in the United 
States, one at Laramie, Wyoming, Davis, 
California, and Baton Rouge, La. At any 
and all of these stations special work, 
covering climatie and local conditions as 
they apply to bee culture, is being carried 
on under the general direction of the bee 
culture laboratory at Washington, or more 
exactly, at the Beltsville Research Sta- 
tion, Maryland. 

At the Pacific Coast Bee Culture Labor- 
atory at Davis, the study of the cost of 
honey production was undertaken and of 
the 224 apiaries under consideration only 
8 per cent made a profit, while 92 per cent 
operated at a loss. In California, however, 
many of the beekeepers are migratory. 
Many yards are moved from one locality 
to another as the season changes. This, 0° 
course, would make the cost of operation 
come a little higher than in other states 
where there is little or no migratory bee- 
keeping. All of this means that there 
should be better methods and better bee- 
keeping. 


Complaint is often made about the little 
beekeeper but he is the man who adver- 
tises the honey. Many of them ultimately 
develop into efficient commercial beekeep- 
ers. If there were no beginners there would 
soon be no commercial producers. 


At Laramie, Wyoming, where they were 
operating in connection with the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, they have been testing 
out the value of pollen. There is a short- 
age of pollen in that vicinity. Various 
amounts of pollen were given to colonies 
to test out the effect. Bees with pollen 
made, of course, the best gain. Those with- 
out pollen, or very little, barely held their 
own. The lack of pollen to some extent 
accounts for winter losses because with- 
out pollen, bees will not breed as they 
should, giving the colony young bees to 
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stand the winter. They found that a 
colony with 70,000 bees would produce 
proportionately much more honey than a 
colony with 40,000. 

At Baton Rouge, operating in connec- 
tion with the University of Louisiana, 
various pieces of work are being under- 
taken. Among them is the problem of the 
early supersedure of queens in package 
bees. A study is also being made along 
the line of disease-resistant bees. Mr. 
Hambleton made it plain, however, that 
this sort of work can not be carried on 
properly without trained men. 

He said that their office at Beltsville 
was always glad to help out beekeepers 
with their individual as well as with their 
collective problems. He hoped that this 
congress of beekeepers might come to 
Washington, D. C., in 1937. It is not an 
expensive place in which to stop, and he 
hopes that the new officers will favor 
Washington, two years hence. 


Bee Inspectors Round Table Discussion 

One of the most interesting side ses- 
sions was that of the bee inspectors of 
some of the states, including Ohio, Ala- 
bama, California, Illinois, lowa, Michigan 
and also Ontario, Canada. The inspectors 
opportunity to compare 
notes and swap experiences. The editors 


enjoyed this 
of the bee journals, C. B. Gooderham, Do- 
minion Apiculturist of Ottawa, Canada, 
and James I. Hambleton, Senior Apicul 
turist, of Washington, D. C., were invited. 

Thomas Atchison, bee inspector for Ala- 
bama, said they use the quarantine sys 
tem. One inspector has examined as many 
as 400 colonies per day, with helpers to 
open and close hives, also to remove the 
combs. Alabama being a state from which 
package bees are shipped in quantities, 
commercial apiaries are quite large, easily 
accessible and can perhaps be inspected 
more rapidly than the average small api- 
aries not owned by bee shippers. 

Dr. E. J. Dyee speaking for Ontario, 
Canada, mentioned the registration fee of 
$1.00 per apiary which Ontario beekeep- 
ers pay to supplement the bee inspection 
fund. It is necessary in Ontario to do a 
great deal of inspection work quite early 
in the before the major honey 
flow starts early in June. One inspector 
may supervise the work of six or seven 
counties. 

Michigan’s inspector, D. P. Barrett, re- 
ferred to their registration fee of 75 cents 
per apiary, which amounts to approxi- 


season 


mately $4.50 for the average beekeeper. 
Fifty-one per cent of the money secured 
for inspection has come from small bee- 
keepers. 

H. M. Krebs, formerly Michigan bee 
inspector, and at present inspector for 
California, said his state has the regis- 
tration system but no fee. Lach county 
has an agricultural commissioner. Inspec- 
tion work is difficult because of migra- 
tory beekeeping. It is common for bee- 
keepers to move their apiaries a distance 
of 600 miles. To keep tab on these api- 
aries throughout the season is not an easy 
matter. With a large percentage of the 
bees in California on wheels it has been 
found that one-fourth of a mile auto mile- 
age is required for each pound of honey. 

Mr. Charles Reese, Ohio apiary inspec- 
tor, gave a brief review of Ohio’s method 
of raising additional funds for inspection 
work. Quite a number of the counties in 
Ohio, forty-one to be exact, have already 
appropriated funds for inspection work. 
Each of these counties has a deputy in- 
spector who works under Mr. Reese. This 
plan appears to have merit and is gain- 
ing in popularity throughout the state. 

The question was asked of Mr. Krebs 
whether or not it is true that 95 per cent 
of the infected material in California is 
burned. Mr. Krebs replied by saying that 
99 44-100 per cent is destroyed. It was the 
general concensus of opinion that destroy- 
ing infected material including the bees, 
combs and honey, when found, is the only 
method of dealing with 
American foulbrood. 


satisfactory 


Some of the inspectors raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the bee journals should 
publish articles on experimental work 
being done along the line of trying to 
find a strain of bees resistant to A. F. B. 
These inspectors feared the printed discus- 
sions might be misunderstood by the read- 
ers and might result in a general laxity 
among beekeepers in their fight against 
the beekeepers’ worst enemy, American 
foulbrood, The consensus of opinion was 
that bee journals, when and if they do 
publish articles on resistance and immun- 
ity, should make it clear that it may take 
many years of scientific painstaking work 
to get at the truth concerning this mat- 
ter. In the meantime beekeepers should 
co-operate with their state bee inspectors 
in following the method prescribed for 
dealing with disease. 

(Continued next issue.) 
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Write us for your 1936 
Package Bee and Queen 


Requirements 


Garon Bee Company 


DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA. 








Package Bees & Queens 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Health certificate 
with each shipment. One of our customers wrote 
that ours were the best he had ever used; an- 
other in test said one of our queens tied for 
first place in production. 


A. J. HOOK & CO., EUTAW, ALA. 


BEES and QUEENS 


——FOR 1936——— 
a commercial queen breeder. Pure 
Italians. We are prepared to fill 
your requirements. Same prices as in 1935 will 
prevail. Send us a list of your needs, For bees 
and queens of highest quality, and service that 
will delight you, we solicit your anaes Now 
booking orders for spring deliv 
JENSEN’S APIARIES, MACON, "MISSISSIPPI 
(Formerly Crawford, Miss.) 


PACKAGE BEES 
FOR i936 


Write for prices, also our proposition to trade 
for extracted honey in 60-lb. cans. 


GOOCH APIARIES 


FARMERSVILLE, TEXAS. 





22 years 
three- banded 
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Big Meetings Attended Recently 

(Continued from page 733.) 
tute may be established. Other speakers 
were L. R. Stewart, Newport, Ind.; C. L. 
Duax, State Bee Inspector; Frank C. 
Pellet and M. G. Dadant, of the American 
3ee Journal; V. G. Milum and Mrs. 8. 8. 
Claussen. 

The Association officers elected for 1936 
are: President, W. G. Duckwell, Jackson- 
ville, Ill.; Vice-President, Adam Boden- 
schatz, Lemont, Ill.; Treasurer, W. W. Os- 
Hillsdale, Ill.; Seeretary, E. F. Pe- 
Kewanee, Ill. 

The Indiana State meeting, held in Indi- 
anapolis, October 30 and 31, was well at- 
tended. Mr. T. C. Johnson, of Logansport, 
Indiana, Vice-President, presided in the 
absence of the President, who was ill. Guy 
Cantwell, President of the Fair Board, em- 
phasized the importance of displaying hon- 
ey attractively at fairs, also the need for 
whole hearted co-operation among bee- 
keepers in this work which helps to make 
the public more honey-minded. Frank Wal- 
lace, State Entomologist, referred to the 
bee inspection work and the need for ex- 
tending inspection into areas of the 
state that still need it. James E. Star- 
key, state bee inspector, reviewed work 
accomplished during the past year and 
mentioned plans for the future—M. J. 
Deyell, Medina, Ohio. 


WHO WILL GET YOUR. 


1936 BEE and QUEEN orders. try MERRILL’S 
service and stock. You will be pleased. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers 
BUCATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI 


born, 
terson, 














with Bee Primer - 


COPY FREE. 





|2-Month Sehecription $ 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE | 


Full 12-month subscription, with BEE PRIMER—22- 
pages, illustrated booklet to help the beginner—BOTH 
FOR $1.00. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture— 
both magazines and Primer, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This 
offer good only in the United States. Addrese— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 


se ae 


1.00 
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Packages and Preparedness 


FOR 1936 


Will you be ready for the coming season? A honey shortage is already reported in 
many sections of the country and prospects for the honey producers were never more 
encouraging than now. We have never stopped and will have everything in readiness 
in advance of the season which will enable us to give customers 100% service. Added 
expense on our part to improve quality and shipping makes our prices the lowest ever, 
but our prices will be the same and the difference will be passed on to you in higher 
quality. Last season was the greatest in our history, more bees and queens shipped, 
but we are expecting the coming season to be far greater and we are prepared to meet 
it with a larger output, higher quality and better service. We urge customers to book 
their orders now, have everything ready in advance of the season and be assured of 
your bees when wanted. 

Young Laying Italian Queens 75c each, any number. 

Tested Italian Queens, $1.50 each, any number. 

Two-pound packages Italian bees with Queens, $2.45 each, any number. 
Three-pound packages Italian bees with Queens, $3.15 each, any number. 
Safe arrival, freedom from disease and satisfaction guaranteed. All orders will be 
greatly appreciated and none will be too large or small for us to handle as our output 
will be around 500 packages per day during the main shipping season. If not acquaint- 
ed with us, our bees, or service, ask any of our customers, or refer to any bee supply 
house or any bee journal in the U. 8S. or Canada. 


We are also dealers for Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation at Catalog Prices. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 


(The Home of Quality Products) 





Swarming—lIts Control and HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS 





Prevention 
by L. E. Snelgrove, M. A., M. A. B. Sc. } 
Including new and easy methods of preven- | 

tion involving little labor, no caging of queen 
or destruction of cells—no interruption of lay 
ing or honey-gathering, immediate occupation 
of supers, annual requeening, increase or not | 
as desired. Postpaid, $1.00. 


SNELGROVE, Bleadon, Somerset, England. | 


Write for our free book, ‘‘About Bees,’’ 
which is a treatise on Beekeeping for the be- 


ginner as well as the commercial Beekeeper. 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE FIVE, VINCENNES, INDIANA 
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Index to Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Volume LXIII, 1935 


In using this index the reader should not fail to note that it is divided into five departments, 


namely, General, Editorials, 


Contributors, 


Illustrations and Departments. The index of General 


includes everything except Editorials, Illustrations, Departments and Contributors. 





Absconding, heat causes, 231 
Accommodations for bees, 731 
Acrostic, an, 430 
Address of marketing specialist 
at Valdosta, 77 
Ads to supplement news items, 
716 
After-swarm follows prime 
swarm, 559 
Air, incorporation of, 400 
Air removed from honey, 408 
Alpha sweet clover, 490 
A. distinguished 
European, 426 
do bees recover from? 334 
resistancy, 523 
wasps not affected by, 357 
American Honey Institute, 678 
adopts 5-year plan, 93 
financing, 173 
help support, 12 
honor roll, 12 180, 252 
let’s be kind to, 676 
publicity sells honey, 634 
American Honey Producers’ 
League, 695 
Animals like honey, 650 
Ants, to get rid of, 342 
Apiaries, back-lot, inspection of, 


2 
Dey 


9 
“ 
4, 


~f 
Apiaries, commercial, 

tion of, 205 
Apiary, ideal, windbreak, 490 

increase in, 271 

locating an, 298 

peculiar odor in, 697 

work, simplifying, 331 
Asphalt paper for packing, 693 
Australian beekeeping, a glimpse 


of, 209 
B 


3aby, honey-fed, 49 , 
Back-lot apiaries, inspection of, 
271 


inspec- 


Baird's, 
room, 402 

Bakers, selling honey to, 457 

jakeshop, honey in, 94 

Ball of wax, 339 

Barney, J. W., and family, 725 

Basswoods and bumblebees, 672 

Bears and bees, 543 


Dr., popular recitation 


Bee behavior, a careful study 
of, 96 

breeders, expert, wanted, 48 

demonstration by 4-H club, 
730 

disease, spring scouting for, 
149 


food, why not a complete, 357 
hunting, oil of anise for, 562 
law, new, in Michigan, 353 
meetings attended, 733 
minded professor, 402 
moths, how to reduce, 
pasture, improving, 114 


491 


shippers’ code, 51, 77, 117 
sting, one enough, 607 
stings, how to handle severe 


cases, 626 


ting his way through school, | 


430 
venom as a medicine, 477 
waterer, an ideal, 558 | 
waterer, an inexpensive, 478 | 
Beekeeper, Norway, junior, 734 | 


from | 


GENERAL 
| Beekeeper pioneer, 410 
Beekeepers, early, of old North- 
west, 2 
handshake, 535 
with stomach trouble, 55 
| Beekeeping at Subiaco College, 
207, 269 
early, 267 
in Australia, 209 
in Cotswold Hills, 721 
in Hawaii, 265 
my first year in, 207 
my second year in, 269 
needs bookkeeping, 110 
records, accurate, 266 
replaces sugar industry, 266 
the year around, 338 


348 years ago, 558 
Bees, adding an extra pound of, 
234 


and bears, 543 

and fish, 340 

build combs crosswise of en- 
trance, 295 

California, different, 490 

Celotex protection for, 585 

clean out scales, 524 

what makes, 494 

don’t neglect them, 31 

do they recover from 
B.? 334 

examining early, 235 

for pollination, 174, 235 

from cellar, time to remove, 
174 

gathering wax, 694 

go to church, 170 

how long do they live? 341 

in April, April cover 

in experimental apiary fed as 

much syrup as they will 

take, 98 

Ottawa 

ter, 2 

in smoky town, 114 

keeping on shares, 

killed with Cyanogas, 562 

left without suitcases, 491 

moved short distance, 542, 623 

moved without bottom venti- 
lation, 491 

neighbors kick about, 298 

package, how to handle, 201 

packing, waxed paper for, 230 

pay for schooling, 430 

perish in greenhouse, 63 

preparing for winter, 671 

rented for pollination, 171 

shaking into hives, 202 

shipping full colony of, 699 

taking from tree, 698 

time required for managing, 


OO? 


cross, 


A. F. 


in survive bad win- 


115 


to keep away from bird baths, 


693 

why they do not work in su- 
pers, 494 

will not work in supers, 359 


wintered in brooder house, 





54, 627 

wintering, 598, 659 

with larger stomachs shorter 
lived, 719 

with smaller stomachs longer 
lived, 720 

Beeswax, bleaching, 495 
for cuts and sores, 404 





| 





investigation results, 141 
lengthens life of shoes, 404 
western, color in, 593 

3ehavior, bee, a careful study 
of, 96 

Bike racers, honey helps, 170 

Bird baths, to keep bees away 
from, 693 

Bleaching beeswax, 495 

Blooming period and brood-rear- 
ing coincide, 288 

Bookkeeping, beekeeping needs, 
110 


Bottle feeding necessary, 591 
Bottom .packing for hives, 626 
Brace combs and burr combs, 


692 

Breeders of bees, expert, want- 
ed, 

Breeding queen, 529 

Broadcast of honey, 661 

Brood, can rear without 
disease in Great Britain, 50 
pollen, 211 


bees 


purple, 717 
srooder house, wintering bees 
in, 54, 627 


Brood rearing and blooming pe- 
riod coincide, 288 
fall, feeding to stimulate, 563 
packing did not stimulate, 
71! 


Bubbles, strainer causes, 461 
Bumblebees and basswoods, 672 
Burr-comb problem, 692 


Burr combs and brace combs, 
692 
Butterscotch sauce, honey in- 
stead of, 23 
99 


Cafeteria, selling honey in, 

Cageless queen introduction, 474 

Cakes, cup, honey chocolate, 
408 

Cakes, honey in, 458 

California bees different, 490 

California, eucalypti in, 728 

Camping, take honey, 649 

Canadian Honey Institute, 280 

Candy, honey, 714 


“oe 


Candy, $100,000 for a pound 
of, 150 

Cane sugar and honey, sweet- 
ness of, 568 

Cappings, amount of wax se- 


cured from, 697 i 

Casein glue for pasting labels, 
294 

Caucasian bees preferred, 331 
enthusiast, 29 


vs. Italians, 214 
Cellar, time to remove bees from, 
174 
vs. outdoor wintering, 153, 
568 


wintering, 602, 660, 673 
Cell-building colonies, 530 
colony needs queen excluder, 
215 
Cell cups, preparing the, 530 
Cellophane wrappers, separating, 
73 
Cells, getting them finished, 531 
getting them started, 531 
Celotex chosen from different in- 
sulations, 586 
for winter packing, 694 
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gives satisfaction, 694 
protection for bees, 585 

Central Mexico, stingless bees 
from, 666 

Characteristics, desirable, 
during poor season, 14 

Chazy Orchard bees not hurt by 
cold, 669 

Chromosomes in a bee, number 
of, 23 

Church steeple, bees in, 170 

City markets, reaching, 521 

Clarifier, warmer and primary, 
combined, 460 

Clarifying honey, 24 

Clarifying system simple, 26 

Cleanness and quality, 467 

Clover, White Dutch, stages a 
comeback, 419 

Code, bee shippers, 51, 77, 117 

Coffee, when it blossoms, 407 

Coil for honey tank, 55 

Cold didn’t hurt bees, 669 

College cafeteria, selling honey 
; ) 


cell-building, 530 


found 


in, 22 
Colonies, 


developed from packages, 
moved, 298 

dividing in spring, 114, 562, 
699 

from packages, will they 


swarm same sason, 359 
gentle, mark early, 13 
in orchard should be of fair 
strength, 142 
number of, an experienced 
beekeeper can operate, 234 
proper distribution of essen- 
tial, 10 
quick way of uniting, 734 
strong, dividing in spring, 
114, 562, 699 
united late in fall, 
weak, to strengthen 
with food chambers 
quick comeback, 213 
without protection, 600 


697 
, 203 
stage 


Colony characteristics, impor- 
tance of, 720 
Colony smothers, 174 


Colorado, a surplus honey state,” 


205 
Color in western beeswax, 593 


Color of intermountain honey, 
466 
Comb honey for package bees, 
114 
fumigating, 563 
honey, granulated, for winter 
stores, 626 


honey, granulated, what to do 
with, 563 


granulated, how to use, 234 
or extracted honey, 234 
Combs built crosswise of en- 
trance, 295, 558 


containing fermented honey, 
hiving, 299 

extracting, storing, 563 

good, preserving from bee 
moths, 235 

moldy, 114 

of granulated honey for win- 
ter stores, 626 


of granulated honey, how to 
use, 234 

of granulated honey, what to 
do with, 563 

of honey for package bees, 
114 

tested for sterility, 589 

treated, how safe are they, 
589 

treating, usual method not 
dependable, 589 

Commercial apiaries, distance 

between, 299 

apiaries, inspection of, 205 

men were back-lotters, 271 


| Containers, 





large, 
honey, 54 

Containers, standardization of, 
in Manitoba, 167 

Contest brings publicity, 603 

Control of swarming, 5 

Convention at Valdosta, 56 

Convention meeting, 693 

Cookies, date-filled honey, 277 

Cookies, honey in, 458, 714 

Corn syrup, honey substituted 
for, 59 

oumtdaen. 111, 231 

Cotswold Hills, beekeeping, 721 

Covers, to hold on, 604 

Crates, straw-filled, for wind- 
breaks, 671 

Cream and honey mixed for 
dressings, 358 

Cups, queens laying in, 

Curiosity satisfied, 670 

Customers secured by samples, 
475 


111 


Cuts, beeswax for, 404 
Cyanogas fixes robber bees, 692 
Cyanogas to kill bees, 562 
Cylinder block, hive tool for 


scraping, 490 
Cyprian bee, are they superior? 
154 
Cyprian bees cross, 670 
Date-filled honey cookies, 277 
Decoy hives, trapping swarms 
in, 332 
Depression, none here, 98 
Detroit convention, 678, 736 
Detroit megting, program of, 
537 
Device 
604 
Diabetics, honey for, 430 
Disease, brood, in Great Brit- 
ain, 50 
causes some concern, 
control in slow, 334 
nation-wide campaign for con- 
trol of, 226 
recurrence of, 590 
Disputed question, answer to a, 


for holding covers on, 


12 


Distance between commercial 
apiaries, 299 


Distribution of colonies, proper, 
0 

Dividing colonies in spring, 114, 
699 


Dividing strong colonies, 562 

Double-story hives, wintering 
in, 698 

Drinks for hot days, 540 

Drones come back, 431 
getting out of supers, 603 
importance of, 534 
return four miles, 559 
suitable, important, 14 

Drouth, knockaway tree 
stands, 110 

Drum, steel, for watering bees, 


with- 


472 
DuBois, Neil, Florida beekeeper, 
658 
E 


Educating the public, 29 

Educaton regarding honey need- 
ed, 24 

Eggs of queen do not hatch, 624 

Eggs survive exposure, 407 


Energy produced quickly by 
honey, 651 

England, beekeepers meet in, 
624 


Fnthusiasm still runs high, 735 
Entrance, hive, during winter, 
Entrance, location of for win- 
ter, 697 


Eucalypti in California, 728 


| Eucalyptus major source of hon- 


ey, 210 


for storing 


761 


European foulbrood, A. F. B., 
distingushed from, 426 


Everglades, climate of, 597 


Fake honey salesman, 





Everglades, for honey produc- 
tion, 597 

Examining bees in spring, 269 

Exhibit A, 117 

Exhibiting, three excuses 
not, 525 

Exhibitors not enemies, 526 

Exhibitors should be present, 


for 


52 
Exhibits at Detroit, 695 

Experiments, unfinished, 652 
Exploitation, try, 715 

Extracted or comb honey, 
Extracting combs, storing, 
Extracting honey, time for, 
Extractor, Swiss wax, 147 
Extractor, temporary, 269 


234 
563 


495 


Fair, take your honey to the, 
525 
watch for, 
356 
February honey publicity, 
Feeding, bottle, necessary, 
honey for infant, 591 
of colonies in orchards some- 
times necessary, 142 
syrup hot or cold, 698 
to stimulate fall brood rear- 
ing, 563 
Felts, J. A., and family, 725 
— honey in new combs, 


92 
591 


F ilees aid and honey, mixing of, 


397 
Filter aid, preparation of, 396 
Filtering honey, small plant for, 
395 


Filtration, 398 
Fish and bees, 340 
Flavors of honey, 626 
Florida, cost of fuel, 
cost of food, 655 
cost of transportation, 
E. R. Root in, 143 
hurricanes, 594 
so this is, 143 
state fair, 470 
sweet clover in, 339 
Food chamber does the 
213, 694 
hive, how to start, 299 
how to handle during the hon- 
ey flow, 426 
proper size, 54 


656 
655 


trick, 


aids bees after drouth, 213 
Food, cost of, 655 
Foundation, giving full sheets 
of, in spring, 290 


a of eternal youth, find- 
ing, 724 

Four-H ‘aun bee demonstration, 
fe 

Fudge, honey chocolate, 152 

Fuel, cost of, 656 

Fumigating comb honey, 563 


Gardner’s, Lloyd C., method of 
clarifying honey, 24 

Gate, glass, for filling jars, 49 

Gems, honey enhances beauty, 
404 

Gentle colonies, mark early,, 13 

Gentleness and industry, 13 

Grading, 558 

Grading pe honey sold outside 
of province now compulsory, 


163 
Grafting, 531 
Grafting room, 530 
Granulated combs of honey, 
what to do with, 563 
honey for winter stores, 


combs of, 626 
honey, how to use combs of, 


234 
Granulation, 401 
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Grasshoppers and honey, a diet flavor of, in baked goods, 459 | Installing package bees, 55 














of, 701 flavors of, 626 Insulation, applying the, 587 
Grass, keeping down, 342 tor diabetics, 430 Intelligent salesmanship, 457 
Gravity system of clarifying | for infant feeding, 591 Intermountain honey, color of, 

honey, 24 heating the, 398 466 
Gravity tanks necessary, 461 helps bike racers, 170 Intermountain honey, weight 
Grays Harbor ideal for bees, 731 ice cream, 540 of, 466 
Great Britain, brood disease in, in cakes and cookies, 458, 714 | Intermountain region, honey of, 

50 in linseed oil barrel, 562 463 
Greater vs. lesser wax-moth, instead of butterscotch sauce, | Introducing, incidents in, 95 

662 23 Introducing laying queens, 393 
Greenhouse, bees perish in, 63 intermountain, color of, 466 water method of, 735 

H intermountain, weight of per | Introduction, cageless queen, 

Hambleton, James I., 275 gallon, 466 474 

Hart, W. S., pioneer-beekeeper, in the bakeshop, 94 Irate captain, what did he say? 
410 is a food, 29 231 

Hawaii, beekeeping in, 265 Krushed wheat bread, 474 Italians vs. Caucasians, 214 

Heat causes absconding, 231 large containers for storing, 

Heat must be carefully applied, 54 Jars, glass gate for filling, 49 
462 let’s produce more, 94 Jesse’s bakery, 94 

Heating the honey, 398 mentioned in 17 magazines, | Judd, Garrett P., apiary mana- 

Helper, efficient, essential, 272 295 ger, 266 

High lights of Detroit conven- of intermountain region, 463 | Judges, viewpoints differ, 526 
tion, 678 opportunity to popularize, 212 | Judging should be fair, 526 

Hive entrances during winter, pecan rolls, 30 | June, June cover 

63 pine, 626 
parts disinfected in boiling plants for moist land, 28 | Knockaway tree good source of 
water, 495 plants, poisonous, 405 } nectar, 110 

records, keeping, 216 produced in the Everglades, | Knockaway tree withstands 

tool, another use for, 490 | 597 drouth, 110 

tool for scraping cylinder producer, world’s largest, 265 L 

block, 490 | yroduces energy quickly, 651 ‘ 

Hives, bottom packing for, 626 ee ery a aang 474 : | Labels to make stick, 294 
mating, 532 production, requeening for, Larval food, to produce, 211 
moisture within, 115 393 Larval stage of wax-moth, 665 
painting inside of, 298 publicity for, 343 | Leatherwood, cause of purple 
protected from hive-tool publicity in February, 92 | _ brood, 717 

wear, 559 pumpkin pies, 668 | Lesser vs. greater wax-moth, 
shelter for four, 542 removing air from, 408 , 062 ‘ 

Hiving packages of combs con repairs oil containers, 171 License and marketing agree- 
taining fermented honey, 299 salads. 540 _ment, 77 

Hiving swarms, 427 sale on Valentine day, 92 ts oil barrel for honey, 

Holiday delicac 1e8, 713 sales increase 200 ver cent, — on 

Honey, air removed from, 408 715 ; ———— by py 298 
and cane sugar, sweetness of, salesman, watch for fake.-356 | “CC8t'@é_32 apiary, <: 

568 selling at ee Lord's memes * ne 270 

nag Bag rr en ar ee eo - the ae Manipulation of package bees, 

and fi ter aid, mixing of, 397 penta 4 aslene tae tet de 929 201 

and grasshoppers, a diet of, selling locally. 235 era, << | March, March cover . : 

701 osiiiae tm ceatneme 457 — agreement, 51, %7, 

and wax, unusual uses for, sm: vhs - filtering. 395 . 

103 sold by A. HI. publicity, 634 eT 117 and license, 51, 

animals like, 650 souring in jars, 562 , . 

at state fairs, 468 star thistle. from California problem not solved, 12 

bakers use, 457 230 , + | Markets, city, reaching, 521 

broadcast, 661 substituted for corn syrup, | Mating from third story, 340 

candies, 714 592 i ; from top story uncertain, 274 

chocolate cup cakes, 408 surplus in Colorado, 205 hives, 532 

chocolate fudge, 152 sweetness of. 568 top-story, 475, 476 

clarified by gravity system, take it camping, 649 Medicine, bee venom as a, 477 

24 take it to the fair, 525 Meeting, bee, a good, 31 
comb of, too thick to extract, tank, coil for, 55 Meeting, most successful on rec- 
174 thin, what to do with, 697 ord, 39 i 
comb or extracted, 234 time for extracting, 495 Metals acted on by acid in wax, 
combs of, for package bees, value of in baked goods, 458 | 141 
114 . weight per gallon, 466 | Mice bother hives in winter, 698 
combs of granulated, for win- | what is wrong with? 362 | Michigan meetings, two, 533 
ter stores, 626 : | when to take off, 427 Michigan, new bee law in, 352 
cookery contest, winners in, window on Feb 12. 92 Mid summer rush, 270 
157 Honevs, different for different | Minnesota, wintering in, 605 

cookies, 458, 714 baked goods, 457 Missouri, don’t forget, 111 

cookies, date filled, 277 Honor roll, American Honey In | Moisture within hives, 115 

crop diminishing, 681 stitute, 124. 180. 252 | Moldy combs, 114 : 

erop, handling, 267 Hot davs, drinks for, 540 Molokai Island, beekeeping on, 

date-filled cookies, 277 Hubam sweet clover, 54 | 265 

displays, different reactions Hummel, Al. beekeeper and | Montana beekeepers do not sup- 

to, 528 fisherman. 340 | port A. H. I., 539 
doctor finally recommends, , Mortality, extra work means, 82 
592 I | Moths, how to reduce, 491 
drinks for hot days, 540 Ice cream, honey, 540 | lesser vs. greater, 662 
education needed, regarding, | Immunity to A. F. B. unlikely, preserving good combs from, 
24 | 335 235 
enhances beauty of stones, 404 | Increase in apiary, 271 | Moving bees short distance, 542, 
eucalyptus, major source of, | Increase, package bees for, 202 | 623 
210 Industry and gentleness, 13 | bees without bottom ventila- 

fall, for winter stores, 698 Infant feeding, honey for, 591 tion, 49 

fed baby, 49 Inspection before main flow, 205 colonies developed from pack- 

fed boy, 559 of back-lot aparies, 271 | ages, 298 

fermented in new combs, 727 of commercial apiaries, 205 } hard on bees. 143 


filtering, small plant for, 395 rapid, 206 top ventilation for, 340 
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N 
National Honey Cookery con- 
test, winners in, 157 
Nation-wide campaign for con- 
trol of disease, 226 
Nature, let it take its course, 
276 


Nectar, sourwood fails to se- 
crete, 562 

Neighbors object to bees, 298 

News items to exploit honey, 


715 
New York State annual meet- 
ing, 31 
New York State beekeepers’ 
meeting, 536 
New Zealand, spring just begin- 
ning, 692 
North Dakota beekeepers, a trip 
among, 10 
beekeepers optimistic, 9 
sweet clover in, 
wintering in, 677 
Northland, the beautiful, 729 
Northwest, a trip to, 608 
Northwest, old, early beekeepers 
of, 20 
Norway junior beekeeper, 734 
Nuclei, queens wintered in, 626 
Nuptials of on yam July cover 


Odor, peculiar, in apiary, 697 

Ohio State Beekeepers’ meeting, 
535 

Oil containers 
honey, 171 

Oil of anise for bee hunting, 562 

One-sized frame advantageous, 


repaired with 


330 

Oregon, standard honey contain- 
ers in, 285 

Ottawa, bees in, survive bad 
winter, 213 

Outdoor wintering vs. cellar 
153, 568 


Overwintered vs. package bees, 
138, 679 
Ownership statement, 702 
P 

Package bees by parcel post, 
201 
bees, 
bees, 
bees 
bees 


combs of honey for, 114 
experience with, 152 
for increase, 202 
for pollination, 204 
bees, how to handle, 201 
bees, installing, 55 
bees, precautions in introduc- 
ing, 202 
bees, time to install, 115 
bees vs. wintered-over bees, 
138, 67% 
bees, what they may do, 80 
large, best for pollination, 81 
proper size essential, 80 
Packages, factors governing suc- 
cess with, 139 
Packages may need a boost, 83 
Packing, asphalt paper for, 693 
bottom, for hives, 626 
did not stimulate brood rear- 
ing, 718 
essential, 653 
sawdust, 601, 659 
tar paper, 601, 659 
waxed paper for, 235 
Paint to mark queens, 204 


Painting the insides of hives, 
298 
Pease vs. Pease, 110 


Pecan, honey, rolls, 30 

Pies, honey pumpkin, 668 

Pine honey, 626 

Plant, a balanced 
459 

Plants, honey, for moist land, 
28 


processing, 


Poison oak, 406 
Poisonous honey plants, 405 
Pollen, ample, essential, 81 








can bees rear brood without, 
211 


early, for bees, 294 
sources, early, 230 
Pollination, bees for, 174, 235 
bees rented for, 171 
large package best for, 81 
making a business of, 142 
package bees for, 204 
Portable roadside units, 27 
Precautions in introducing pack- 
age bees, 202 
Press, hot water sometime haz- 
ardous, 147 


Prime swarm, after-swarm fol- 
lows, 559 

Program of international bee- 
keepers’ meeting at Detroit, 

637 

Programs, stunts for, 424 

Propolis in wax, dangers of, 
141 


Protection, colonies without, 600 
Publicity, contest brings, 603 
for honey, 343 
honey, in February, 92 
Pumpkin pies, honey, 668 
Purple brood, 717 





Quality and cleanness, 467 
Quality of queens, determining, 
341 | 
Queen cells, arranging colonies | 
to{start, 699 
Queen cells, when to cut out, 358 
Queen excluder necessary to 
cell-building colony, 215 
use of, 359 
use of during winter, 627 
Queen found in old queen cell, 
623 
introduction, 294 
introduction, cageless, 474 
laid outside of hive, 151 
laying, trapped in queen cell, 


544 
mating hives unnecessary, 13 
not released, 568 


rearing in South Africa, 528 
right colony tolerates caged 
queen, 357 
sun kills instantly, 491 
the breeding, 529 
tolerated by queenright col- 
ony, 357 
Queens, a few scraps about, 673 
arrive in good _ condition, 
whether with or without at- 
tendants, 354 
curious behavior, 624 
determining quality of, 341 
eggs do not hatch, 624 





good, don’t throw away, 673 | 

good, lost due to faulty in- | 
troduction, 673 | 

laying in cups, 111 

laying, introducing, 393 

marking with paint, 294 

rearing in spring, 114 

rearing one’s own, 358 

short lived, 279 

subjects, 96 

virgin, loss of, 48 

water method of introducing, 
735 

wings, easy way to clip, 735 | 

wintered in nuclei, 626 


Rearing one’s own queens, 358 
Rearing queens in spring, 114 | 
Recitation room, popular, 402 
Record tags save writing, 216 
Recovery, rapid, 
213 
Remedial value of stings, 16, 84 
Requeen annually, is it advis- 
able, 494 
Requeening, 693 
and transferring, 216 
for honey production, 393 | 


demonstrated, | 


763 


late in fall, 394, 627, 698 
no dequeening, 278 
systematic, necessary, 14 
time for, 
Resistancy to A. F. B., 523 
Rheumatism not always cured, 
295 
Rheumatism, stings cured, 356 
Roadside, selling honey at, 495 
Roadside units, portable, 27 
Robber bees, Cyanogas fixes, 
692 
Rome, when in, 730 
Roofing paper for protection, 669 
Root, E. R., in Florida, 143 
Rubber-tired wheelbarrow, 48 
Rusting, preventing tin from, 
431 
Ss 


Salads, refreshing, for hot days, 
540 


Salesman, a dependable, 431 

Salesmanship, intelligent, 457 

Samples secured customers, 475 

Sawdust packing, 601, 659 

Schooling, bees pay for, 430 

Scoop, handy, 294 

Sections, three-quarters 
356 

Seeing is believing, 295, 558 

Selling honey at the roadside, 
495 
honey by eye appeal, 477 
honey in college cafeteria, 22 
honey locally, 235 

Sexes of wax moth, 
tion of, 664 

Shade boards for hives in Flor- 
ida, 658 

Shed wintering, 602, 659 

Shelter, a unique, 542 

Shelter for four hives, 542 

Shipping full colony of bees, 699 

Shoes, beeswax lengthens life 
of, 404 

Side-liner, experiences of, 329 

Single story hives, wintering in, 
698 

Skunks, getting rid of, 495 

Sores, beeswax for, 404 

Sourwood fails to secrete nec- 
tar, 562 

South Africa, queen-rearing in, 
528 

Southern leatherwood 
purple brood, 717 

Southland, on to the, 655 

South, ravages of wax moth in, 
216 

Spores of Bacillus larvae, 467 

Spring, ample protection and 
stores needed 569 

Spring scouting or bee disease, 
149 

Standard houey containers in 
Oregon, «85 

Standardization of containers in 
Manitoba, 167 

Star thistle honey, 230 

State fairs, honey at, 468 

Steam from boiler, using, 147 
proper amount necessary, 148 
uncapping knife, 475 
using for wax extraction, 146 

Sterility, combs tested for, 589 

Stingless bees from Central 
Mexico, 666 

Sting, one enough, 607 

Stings apparently cured rheuma- 
tism, 356 


split, 


identifica- 


of 


cause 


how to handle severe cases, 
626 
remedial value of, 16, 84 
| Stomach trouble, beekeepers 


with, 55 

Storage tank and uncapping can, 
repairing, 174 

Stores, abundant, beekeepers 
learning importance of, 40 
essential for wintering, 654 








764 


granulated honey for, 626 
two types of, 522 


vee 


Storing extracting combs, 563 


ent large containers for, 
Beever, D. D., in memory of, 363 
Stover, D. D., tribute to, 355 
Strainers cause bubbles, 461 
Strainers should have flat bot 
toms, 461 
Strawilled q@mtes for wind- 
break, 67 
Strong at 80, going, 231 


424 
beekeeping at, 


Stunts for programs, 
Subiaco College, 


207, 269 

Sugar industry replaced by bee- 
keeping, 266 

Sugar syrup, tartaric acid in, 
627 

Sun killed queen instantly, 491 

Supers, bees will not work in, 
359 
getting drones out of, 603 
when to put on, 358 
why bees do not work in, 494 

Supersedure cells, how to distin- 
guish, 426 

Supersedure in swarm preven 
tion, 273 


Swarm control? 623 
prevention, supersedure in, 
273 
prime, after-swarm 
5 
with ample 
Swarming, control of, 543 
how to control, 426 
time to control, 276 
Swarms, hiving, 427 
Swarms, trapping 
hives, 332 
Sweet, a three-purpose, 649 
Sweet clover, Alpha, 490 
has a future, 137 
Hubam, 54 
in Florida, 339 
in North Dakota, 9 
preparing seed bed for, 
survives drouth, 9 
Sweetness of honey 
sugar, 568 
Sugar industry replaced by bee- 
keeping, 266 


follows, 


ventilation, 693 


in decoy 


137 


and cane 


Sugar syrup used, unnecessary, 
140 

Swiss wax extractor, 147 

Symphony, an unfinished, 552, 
718 

Syrup, feeding hot or cold, 698 

Syrup, mixing in washing ma- 
chine, 431 

T 

Tank, honey, coil for, 55 

Tanne-Honig, 626 

Tanzy makes ants skidoo, 342 

Achord, W. D., 74 

Algaroba tree, 265, 266, 268 

A. F. B. chart, 336 

Apiary at Kanses Exp. Sta., 653 | 
at Subiaco, 207 
covered with snow in 


April, 
669 | 


experimental, at University | 
of Wisconsin, 14 

in Australia, 209 

in desert, 468 

in Jugoslevia, 493, 625 

in Missouri, 111 } 

in New Zealand, 623 

in winter, February cover 
213, 588 

in Wyoming, 139, 140, 598, 
599, 600, 601, 602 


of Bro. Stephen Babek, 207 
of G. P. Beyleveld, September 
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Tar paper pac king, 606, 659 bees gathering, 694 


yi artaric acid in sugar syrup, dangers of propolis in, 141 
62 extractor, Swiss, 147 

Teamawest essential in inspec- extraction, using steam for, 
tion, 205 146 

‘Teasers’’ for roadside signs, moth, identification of sexes, 
37 6 

Vemperatures, extreme, affect moth, larval stage of, 665 
normal wintering, 586 moth, lesser vs. greater, 662 

Terc, Dr., experience of, 19 moth, ravages of in south, 216 

| Third story, mating from, 340 moth, time required for de- 


| Three-quarter split sections, 356 
Tin cans, preventing from rust- 
ing, 431 
Top-story 
Top-story, 
tain, 274 


velopment, 665 
paper for packing bees, 
unusual uses for, 403 

Weight of honey per gallon, 466 
Western beeswax, color in, 593 
Wheelbarrow, rubber-tired, 48 


230 


mating, 475, 476 
mating from, uncer 


Top supering, 276 White Dutch clover stages a 

Top ventilation for moving, 340 comeback, 9 

Transferring and requeening,| Who’s Who in Apiculture, 292 
216 Wild bees, problem of, 272 
from old hives, 298 Willow branches for wtodieceh. 
to modern hives, 215 151 

Transportation, cost of, 655 Windbreak, an ideal apiary, 490 

{Transporting bees, 231 Windbreak, a novel, 151 

Trapping swarms in decoy | Windbreaks of straw-filled 
hives, 332 crates, 671 

‘Tree, taking bees from, 698 Windbreaks, proper distance 


Tree, varnish, 606 
Trough to break honey fall, 461 
Two-story wintering, 698 


from hives, 54 
Wintered-over vs. package bees, 
138, 679 
Winter, hive entrance during, 63 
location of hive entrances for, 


Uncapping can and storage tank, 


repairing, 174 597 
Uncapping knife, steam, 475 losses, none in ten years, 49 
Uniting colonies late in the fall, mice bother hives in, 698 
697 of 1933-34, 213 


of, 734 


quick way 
Vv 


Valdosta convention, 


Uniting, preparing bees for, 671 


stores, fall honey for, 698 


56 Jintering bees, 598, 659 


| 





meeting in perspective, 73 bees, a word about, 669 
outstanding success, 87 bees, experiments on, ess 
Valentine on honey sale, 92 cellar, 602, 660, 673 cen 
Van Vorece, of Michigan and cellar vs. outdoor, 153, 56 
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Package Bees 


You Need the Best. Ours Are of Good Brecaing. 
Young, Produced Especially for Packages. 
Properly Prepared, Fully Guaranteed 


You get our 25 years’ experience at no additional cost. We want to 
serve you whether you want one package or 5,000. 


Queens 


There is nothing about bees so important as the quality of the 
queens heading yovr colonies. This is the reason we spare nothing 
to produce the Best Quality Queens for our customers. From start 
to finish, time, effort, expense are not spared in producing Better 
Stover Queens. 


Bee Supplies 


LET US MAKE YOUR HIVES, HIVE BODIES, 
SUPERS, FRAMES 


You will be surprised at 
the Quality and Price. If 
you are in the market for 
supplies, write us. We will 
quote you. If you doubt the 
quality, we can prove it. If 
Cypress is superior for Bot- 
tom Boards, why not for 
bodies and covers? 


We are here to supply the 
beekeepers the Best Bees, 
Queens, Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies at the least possible 
price. 


The Beekeepers’ Greatest Need is to get people to eat Honey. The 
American Honey Institute can do it, quickly, efficiently and cheap- 
ly. Let’s double our donations and reap the benefit. 


THE STOVER APIARIES, TIBBEE STATION, MISS. 





MARCH 


March has set the whole world shaking, 
There is storm and sun, 

Earth and roots and hearts are waking, 
Miracles are done. 


From a secret place, a whirring; 
See the sudden wing! 

All around is something stirring--- 
March has brought the spring! 


While the sullea clouds and leaden 
Get them grimly by, 

March has let the maples redden 
Up against the sky. 


There the bees are coming, going, 
Thru the fringy trees--- 
Tell me how you knew, you knowing 
Uninstructed bees! 
---Grace Allen 
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Package Bees 


BABY ITALIAN BEES 
LIGHT, WELL CONSTRUCTED CAGES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS COURTEOUS DEALINGS 
ARE WORTH ? TO THE BUYER 


For 23 years we havd labored to attain these for our custom- 
ers. Kach year in the 23 years your increased orders are our 
reward for our efforts. We will be satisfied only when we 


can improve the quality of service for you. 


Queens 


WHAT ARE THEY? 
HOW ARE GOOD QUEENS PRODUCED? 


DOES EXPERIENCE IN PRODUCING IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY? 


ARE GOOD QUEENS PRODUCED CHEAPLY? 
CAN BETTER ONES BE PRODUCED? 


All of these are questions of vital importance to the buyer. 
They are just as vital to us if we expect vou to keep favoring 
us with your orders. We are trying harder than we have ever 
tried in our 23 years’ experience. We can care for your needs 
in Bees and Bee Supplies. One small profit is all we ask. We 


put the balance in Quality for You 


Prices 


Two-pound packages with queens...... .$2.45 each 
Three-pound packages with queens...... 3.15 each 
Untested Italian Queens. . .75 each 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 











BEES IN APRIL 


Drifting down the ages 
On the wings of time, 
April dawn comes rippling in 
Like a little rhyme, 
Rippling in and dancing 
With her daffodils, 
Dropping unexpected things 
Over startled hills. 


April with your treasures, 
Have you ever guessed 

Which of all your graceful gifts 
My heart loves the best? 

Not your lilting birdsong, 
Not your swelling trees, 

Not your brimming buttercups-- 
Bees, dear! Bees! 


How you set them humming! 
When their gauzy wings 

Flash across my world, ah! then 
My whole worid sings. 


---Grace Allen 
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Better Package Bees 


If there is a better race or strain of bees in the world, tell us 
about them. We want to get them. Seventeen years ago we 
secured our foundation stock from Dr. C. C. Miller. which we 
have constantly tried to improve. 


BABY BEES 


We are so situated that our colonies never become very popu- 
lous, so you are sure of the best age bees. 


SERVICE 


Our life work with bees and our quarter of a century of ship- 


ping experience enable us to offer you BETTER SERVICE 
than ever before. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Queens 


We would rather be able to produce really Superior Queens 
than to accomplish any othen one thing in beekeeping. Noth- 
ing pays the beekeeper so well as good queens. Nothing 
is left undone to produce the BEST QUEENS for you. 


WE ARE HERE TO SERVE YOU. 


Prices 


Two-pound package bees with queens 
Three-pound package bees with queens 
Untested Italian Queens 


The American Honey Institute is fighting to better your in- 
terests. Don’t forget your contribution to them. 


The Stover ‘Aniaries, maylew, Miss. 
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May Time is 
Blossom Time 


Number 5 





PACKAGE BEES 


May Delivery. We are in better position to give prompt delivery of 
May orders than we have ever been. If you have empty hives or de- 
cide to make increase at the last minute send us your order. We will 
handle it to your entire satisfaction. 


RUSH ORDERS—We will hold ourselves in readiness to serve as 
many as possible of the last minute calls from those in the DROUTH 
STRICKEN area should you get moisture at the last minute. 


SERVICE—We have never been in as good position to give service 
as we are this season. 


TONS OF BABY BEES—We have tons of BABY BEES hatching 
each week and from now on there will be very few in any pack- 
age that will be over a week old. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


In all of our life of producing GOOD QUEENS we have never be- 
fore been in position to furnish as many and as good Italian 
QUEENS as we are today. 


GUARANTEE—We guarantee that our bees and queens will reach 
you in good condition and that any that do not will be replaced if 
you return the dead queens or send us bad-order receipt from ex- 
press company. EVERY QUEEN, EVERY PACKAGE, is guaran- 
teed to be as good as money can buy. 


WE WELCOME THE CANADIAN HONEY FEDERATION—We 
hope that you ride to success on the broad shoulders of every Cana- 
dian Beekeeper. 


WE APPRECIATE THE AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE—Your 
efforts have borne much fruit for the American Beekeeper and our 
hope is that every beekeeper will rally to your support and help 
you in your great work. 


—— ——PRICES— -— 


To June 1. After June 1. 
2-pound package bees with queens f $1.95 
3-pound package bees with queens . 2.55 
Untested Italian queens : .50 


We have spared neither MONEY nor EFFORT to produce the BEST 
BEES and QUEENS for you and to give you the best POSSIBLE 
SERVICE. 


Prompt telephone and telegraph service. Two telegrams usually 
cost more than one telephone call using evening rate. Telephone 
2803, Westpoint, Mississippi. 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Mississippi 





2» Bee Cullu 


JUNE 
June, you are mine 
With your shimmer and shine! 
Your radiant gleaming 
And -delicate dreaming 
Have run thru my veins like Arcadian wine! 
June, you are mine! 


Roses and bees 

And the sun on the trees-- 

These are a; part of you. 

Out of the heart of you, 

Open old:doors with mysterious keys-- 
Roses---and bees. 


June, I am yours, 
By all magic lures! 
Bees in their coming 
And going and humming 
Have woven my heart in a web that endures-- 
June, I am yours. 
--- Grace Allen. 
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Ie €W HAZEL-ATLAS 


SKYLINE HONEY JARS 
ig — 


A modern honey jar that combines an up-to-the-minute 
sales-boosting design with the practical considerations 
that appeal to the packer; big, smooth label space, wide 
mouths, heavy bases. Capacities from left to right: one- 
half pound; one pound; two pound; three pound; and four 
pound. Write for prices and free sample. 


HAZELATLAS GLASS Co. 


WHEEBLING,W VA. 
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NUPTIALS OF THE BEES 


Upon the door sil! basking in the sun, 

Her Royal Highness, groom'd with tender care, 
Site dreaming as her ladies one by one 

With gracious mien extend her queenly fare 
She feels the gentle zephyrs as she sings, 

And views the nectared flowers of every h 
And far aloft she hears the whirr of wings 
Deep if the Trannies ot eruiean b ue 

But still she lingers; loath to change her s 
Like any bride, though love be deep and st: 
When suddenly the clear voice of her mate 
With loving candor, begs her not prolong 
Their destined rendezvous at some far height, 
And lo! the virgin queen has taken flight. 


Florence Helt Davison 
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Queens Queens Queens 


ONE QUEEN, 
OR ONE DOZEN QUEENS, 
OR ONE HUNDRED QUEENS, 


OR ONE THOUSAND QUEENS. 


We guarantee immediaie shipment of bees and queens on 
receipt of your order. 

This year our output of queens has been doubled. Our queen 
rearing yards are in charge of experienced men who have 
been trained for years by Mr. D. D. Stover. These men are 
carrying on. 


ALL PRICES REDUCED JUNE FIRST 


Prices of Quality Bees and Queens 


Untested Italian Queens 
2-lb. Package Bees with Queens 
3-Ib. Package Bees with Queens 


Get better crops with our bees and queens. 


Support the American Honey Institute. The Institute 
advertises your honey. 


BEE SUPPLIES 


We are equipped to furnish you supplies accurately made of 
cypress, ‘‘The Wood Eternal.’’ If you want them to last, ours 
can’t be beat. 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Mississippi 





CALL 


Bee Culture 





Oh lovely flower, 

Of beauteous hue and fragrance divine, 
Thy grace is unrivaled! 

Thy glory sublime! 
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CLEAN*BRIGHT-TIGHT 
HONEY CANS 
OR PAILS 


THERES A CONTINENTAL 
DISTRIBUTOR NEAR YOU 


@ CALL THE NEAREST 
CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTOR 


DECATUR, IND 
The Brock Store 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
A. G. Woodman Co 
LOS. ANGELES, CAL 
Los. Angeles Honey Co 
Bryont & Cookinham 
Diamond Match Co 
MANHATTAN, MONT 
Superior Honey Co 
HAMILTON, ILL 
Dadont & Sons 


MOORHEAD, MINN 
North Dakota Bee 
Supply Co 
OGDEN, UTAH 
Superior Honey Co 
DENVER, COL 
Colorado Honey 
Producers Assn 
LANSING, MICH 
M.H. Hunt & Son 
ST. PAUL, MINN 
A. |. Root Company 


SYRACUSE, N.Y 
A. 1. Root Company 


ALHAMBRA, CAL 
8-2-8 Honey Company 


OAKLAND, CAL 
F E. Boyden-Honsen Co 
ONSTED,. MICH 
L.. M. Hubbard 
B IDAH 
l Atkinson & 


WINONA, MINN 
Standord Lumber Co 
FARGO. N. DAK 
Magill & Co 
SIOUX CITY, IA 
Sioux Honey Assn 
G. B. Lewis Co 
WATERTOWN, WIS 
G. B. Lewis Co 
ALBANY, N.Y 
G. 8B Lewis Co 
LYNCHBURG, VA 
G. B. Lewis Co 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA 
The A. |. Root Company 
of lowa 
CHICO, CAL 
Diamond Match Co 
PHOENIX, ARIZ 
Quick Seed & Feed Co 
CHICAGO, ILL 
A. |. Root Company 
COLUMBIA, S. C 
B. B. Kirkland Seed Co 
LONG BEACH, CAL 
J. E. Delgado & Co 
WHEELING, W. VA 
G. B. Lewis Co 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
F Lone & Son 
BRAWLEY, CAL 
R. W. Tabor 


PROV UTAH 


N_ E. Miller Sons 
\ Co 
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@ Distributors of Continental Honey Cans are 


strategically located throughout the country 
One or more are convenient to you 

Each Continental Distributor carries a stock 
of Honey Cans that have been tested at the 
factory for leaks and that will assure your Honey 
the utmost protection 

Write or wire any of these Distributors for 


samples, prices or full information. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


WHEELING 


JERSEY CITY 


4622) WEST NORTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
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FOLLOWING retail container prices, subject to change without notice, 
September 30, 1935, are F. O. B. shipping points shown. If your order 
amounts to $50.00, we allow 5 per cent off, $100 we allow 10 per cent off. 
Terms, cash with the order. Continental tin containers, Hart Modernistie 


Sunburst glass jars, except 3-pound size is plain round jar. 





A-- —B — - -D— 
2'-lb. cans, 100 in ctn., wt. 31 lbs....| $3.85 $3.85 3. $3.90 
5-lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 27 Ibs....... 3.45 3.45 3.¢ 3.45 
10-lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 45 lbs...... 4.95 .8E 5.00 
5-gal. cans, 2 in wood case, wt. 15 lbs.. 1.00 t r 1.00 
5-gal. cans, 50 in crate, wt. 175 lbks.... 16.00 ; . 16.00 
1/4,-lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 12 lbs........ 6 6 65 .69 
1-lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 21 lbs... +> i J BE .90 
2-lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 17 lbs....... 6 d 6 .65 
3-lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 21 lbs........ mf ods .66 .73 





A—-F. O. B. Watertown, Wis. B—F. O. B. Sioux City, Ia. C—F. O. B. Wheeling, W. Va. 
D—F. O. B. Lynehburg, Virginia. E—F. O. B. Albany, New York. 





WINDOW CARTONS R644—414 "x17" Beeway. 


THESE beautiful blue and white cartons with a large R645—44%4"x1l'o” No Bway. 


cellophane window show up seetion honey to the best R646 4"°x5”" x1” No B’y. 
sales advantage. The color combination blends wonder- 
fully with the white comb surface and the large win 
dow shows an enticing area of honey comb to the buy 
er. Flowered around the edges with elover blossoms and Weight, 6% Ibs. per 100; 55 
completely enclosing the section, keeping it free from Ibs. per 1,000. All postage 
contamination, these cartons sell honey for more money. extra. 


100, $1.20; 500, $5.50 
1000, $10.00. 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 


100 500 

R649 Colored $1, 7 $3.95 

R664—Plain 414 oF 2.50 

R654—Colored 4x5 . : 4.35 

R658-—Colored Bag 4% 9% 4.05 

R430—-Bag Filler Device wt. § s 50 
Above postage extra. Wt. 100, 1 Ib.; 500, 5 Ibs. 


If you need 25,000 wrappers, write Watertown for special 
price. Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane plain 
W rappers. 


See general catalog for other fall equipment. 





BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y.; 1117 JEFFER- 
SON ST.. LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; MAIN, SOUTH & SIXTEENTH STS., WHEEL- 
ING, W. VA.; 1915 E. FOURTH ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


Send your order to our office nearest to you. 


























--Proclaimed Everywhere 








—CAs the Finest 
—The Most Comprehensive 
—The Bee Book Without a Peer 


BY WORLD AUTHORITIES 


Thousands of Beekeepers Owe 
Their Success to This Book 


ABC and XYZ of 
Bee Culture 


$2.50 Postpaia 


WITH A 2-YEARS’ SUBSCRIPTION TO GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE, FOR $3.50 (FOREIGN AND CANADA, $4.00.) 


‘*T consider that the new editjon of the A B C and X Y Z is one of the very few first 
class practical books on beekeeping in existence (I have read most of the world’s 
production), and almost certainly the best of the severely practical ones, as it is cer 
tainly the biggest. You are much to be congratulated on the fine job 
of a revision which must have been none too easy.’’ England 


‘*How fine a book this new A BC and X Y Z book is! What a lovely 
an excellent arrangement. It is all superlative. I have 

| it and my enthusiasm grew with each page turned. That I like it a lot and that the 
more [| read the more I like it, is heartily and undeniably true.’’——Tenne 
‘*T have recently received my copy of the A BC and X Y Z other 
copy that I had ever seen was that one published in 1880, IT was most surprised to see 
how comprehensive the new edition is. It is a beok that I would not lend even to my 
best friend, instead | would order him a copy for himself, as it has such a wealth of in 
formation and interest that it is just the book to pick up at odd moments, and read at 
random. Every page is not only interesting but highly instructive.’’—-Connecticut 


vou have made 


cover! And what 
spe e morning with 


and since the only 











The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio, U. S.A. 




















ri. Bee Culture 


THE FATE OF THE DRONES 
A strong prescience of the summer's clos 
Fans smouldering hatred suddenly to life 
And from the walls where idle drones repose, 
There omes the sound of bees in deadly strife 
pathway to each honey cell 
Is guarded by a venomed sting 
workers bitterly repel 
The useless fathers where they blindly 


sling 
They'll sip no more 


the sweets of luxury 

Nor laze the happy, golden hours away 

Nor wing the azure depths where mystery 

Would lead them some bright, impassioned day 
Nature hide peneatl lovely smiles 

The p! ubtle wiles 


I 
Florence Holt Davis 
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Our Policy for 1936 





The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 

















PER CENT 
DISCOUNT 


ON,/ALL ORDERS FOR]! 


Honey Labels 
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30 Designs | The A. I. Root Co. 


BEAUTIFUL 


COLORS Box G-4 Medina. Ohio 





















A MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 
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Let Us Do the Talking! 


We’ve been around—through the hive, in the honey house and to MARKET 
and we know a FEW FACTS OURSELVES. 

Because American Honey Institute is PROVING OUR FITNESS in the 
Daily Menu, we’re in the grandstand and we want to stay there. Our popularity 


is increasing in commercial fields as well. 

In March and April of 1934 (usually we are a drug on the market during 
these months) we were very prominent. Magazines with a circulation of more 
than ten million told their readers (mostly homemakers) of how good we are. 

We were so good in the Chocolate Cake they made at Betty Crocker’s Kitch- 
en that from October 1 to November 9th, 1935, Gold Medal Foods, Inc., spent 
$250,000 on the advertising and merchandizing of that Cake. Remember, just be- 
cause we were in the cake. 

And how did we get into that cake? 

Not by BALLYHOO but by the everyday performance of AMERICAN 
HONEY INSTITUTE. 

And in October of the same year, more than two hundred food teachers all 
over the United States wrote and asked about us; they had heard that our nu 
tritional values were described in the new book “100 Honey Helpings.” American 
Honey Institute was good enough to write about us and because those values 
were true ones, AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION put the SEAL OF AC- 
CEPTANCE of their Foods Committee on the copy. You didn’t know, did you, 
that American Honey Institute investigated and pushed and planned for four 
years to get that seal just to make us popular? Well, we knew it and we know 
many more reasons why we are becoming more popular. 

You can know what we know, if you’ll study the releases of American Hon- 
ev Institute. 

We beg you, beekeepers, as our managers to keep us before the public, 
active and happy. 

If you don’t, we'll wager that we’ll have to take a seat back so far that we'll 


he ashamed to disclose our identity. 


American Honey Institute 
Madison, Wisconsin 


(This page donated to American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Oulture.) 





















































